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Learn to Classify Bananas 


By A. J. Chute, Tela 


i ARM and wharf men, of course, all 
{| know how to classify bananas by hands, but 
this is intended to tell the other large group 
of employees how it is done. With a bunch 
of bananas, were you all here, | could demon 
strate the method so that you would have to 
be shown but once, but as this is impossible 
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it is my aim, with the aid of a few photo- ment. I shall call t w the guide row of 
graphs, to so instruct you that given fifteen hands. It begins w first hand on the 
minutes practice you need never again have big end of the stem © tree t hand 
| to ask the number of hands of bananas on a is the top hand but the h is cut 
stem but may be able to tell the other fellow everyone calle it the The a 
instead. I trust this article may interest those companying p! ¢ taken to show 
|| who do not know to the extent of taking the the guide row of j Figures 2 and 
practice. $ some hands fi to show i 
Hands arrange themselves around the stem more clearly. Hut ! ‘ yw this 
in regular order, this arrangement being in is not necemary. | . with thre 
the form of a conical spiral. Three hands small hand on the i of the bu 
go around the stem once, which brings every the apex) uld ” the guide 
third hand in a row up the stem. Now, un w, but the hand end te the mont 
fortunately, each three hands do not complete wepicuous ' { ¢ called 
exactly one circumference, but just the least the first hand ar © first row 
bit more, so that the line of third hands up Looking at a «te from the big 
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end of one standing on the big end, the spiral 
af hands moves to the left or counter, clock- 
wise, Since three hands go slightly more than 
once around, the guide row of hands also 
moves to the lett Each hand in the guide 
row above the first is slightly more to the left 
The hands in the guide 
row are |, 4. 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19. If you 
find more than this write Uniraurrceo. The 
guide row docs not zigzag; it is regular spiral 
and in 45 hands would go once around the 
stem, ‘This being the case, get the first hand 
in full view—no bunch ie ewer so long that 
the last hand in the guide row is lost from 
ther aide af the bunch, 

nite steps in telling the num- 
ber of hands on a bunch: 1—Find the first 
hand; 2—add ta the first hand three for every 
hand in the guide row above the first; 3— 
two hands abowe the last hand 
of the guide row There could not be more 
because the third would come 
tive guide row. 

the photographs—Figure I is 

unch (full 34 gradc) and the 
to recognize, The hands in the 
guide row are 1, 4 and 7. Figure 2 is an 
Right hand sch (44 grade) and the next 
cauest to recognize, The hands in the guide 
row are I, 4 and 7, Looking for extra hands, 
we find one, making the bunch an Eight. The 
alsost exactly on the opposite 
ede of the b stich from the first. All hands 
except the first, fourth and eighth were cut 
off to show the Pnedt oct of the guide hands 
more clearis 

Figure 3 ic a Thirteen-hand bunch (% 
grade) with a!! hands cut off except the hands 
m the guide w and the ninth hand. The 
hands in the cusde row are 1, 4, 7, 10 and 13. 
Figure 4 ic + photograph of the same bunch 
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shown in Figure 3 before any hands were cut 
off and shows that the guide row is plainly 
seen without taking off any hands. Figure 5 
is a photograph of a stem with all hands off 
and shows more clearly how the hands are 
arranged on the stem. 

In Figure 3, the ninth hand, so important 
in the business of the Unirep Frurr Com- 
PANY, was left to show the position of this 
hand in relation to the first. It is not in the 
guide row, but due to the spiral formed by 
the guide row, it is almost directly over the 
first hand. Nines and up are classed as Nines 
and for this reason Nines are easily recog- 
nized. But, as I said before, I think a Seven 
is easiest of all to recognize and when you be- 
gin your fifteen minutes practice I recommend 
that, regardless of the number of the hands, 
you tarry a moment on the Seventh to make 
sure of your position. 

To tell the number of hands on a bunch 
before it is cut is just as easy as to do it after- 
wards; remember, however, that in the first 
case the big end is up, the bunch being upside 
down, so to speak, so that the guide row 
moves to one’s right instead of left. 

Hands with less than ten fingers are not 
counted. (See Circular Letter from Mr. 
Cutter, June 19, 1926). 

When I explained to Dr. Wilson Popenoe 
how I recognize the number of hands on a 
bunch he at once decided to establish the ques- 
tion scientifically for all time; so he set his 
painstaking assistant, Mr. George F. Gorman, 
to measuring and recording the arrangement 
of hands on a number of wharf rejects. The 
result is the chart on the page following and 
the memorandum by Dr. Popenoe explaining 
the arrangement of hands and why they may 
be expected to follow the same arrangement 
on each bunch. 


Memorandum 
By Wilson Popenoe 


Lameetifia Experimental 


=) 

A. everyone knows, the flowers of the 
manana plant are produced in clusters upon a 
long stalk. The first few of these clusters 
which apoesr (commonly ax to twelve, some- 
tenes more) give tise to the future “hands” 
of fruit; the later clusters contain sterile 
Seomets ate incapable of producing 


truer. 
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The disposal of these flower-clusters upon 
the stalk is regular and continuous, without 
regard to whether the flowers are destined to 
make “hands” of fruit or whether they are 
sterile and will drop off. Hence, in studying 
the spiral arrangement of the hands or clus. 
ters, it is possible to utilize not only the stem 
of fruit, but also the long neck which extends 
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—Diagram by George F. Gorman, Lancetilla Experiment Station 


downward from the apex of the bunch (some- 
times two feet or more) and terminates in a 
sharply-pointed, wine-red flower bud. In 
fact, the arrangement is shown much more 
clearly upon this “neck” than elsewhere. 

Taking a stem of bananas, if we cut away 
the “hands” of fruit, we have left the fruit- 
stalk bearing a series of prominent semi-lunar 
ridges which represent the points of attach- 
ment between the fruit clusters and the stalk. 
By plotting the position of these scars or 
ridges, beginning at the uppermost end of the 
bunch (apex) and working down toward the 
base, we get a diagrammatic representation of 
the spiral arrangement of the hands, includ- 
ing the amount of overlapping which occurs. 
In order to make certain that the amount of 
overlapping is uniformly the same, Mr. Gor- 
man plotted a considerable: number of stems, 
including all sizes from six to thirteen hands. 
The only deviations from the rule were a few 
hands which had apparently been forced out 
of their normal positions by pressure of a 
nearby leaf base or some other object. 

Each hand is placed 25.71 degrees farther 
to the left than would be required to complete 
a circle with three hands. This is shown 
more clearly on the diagram than can be done 


in writing. Drawing a perpendicular line up 
the stalk from the lowest hand, and counting 
this as number 1, no hand would be found 
directly above this until the forty-fifth was 
reached. ‘This is not actually observable in 
bananas, at least in Tela, but can easily be 
verified by examining the scars or ridges on 
the ‘“neck”’. 


BANANA MARMALADE 


Two pounds of bananas or 10 medium 
sized bananas, 2 pounds granulated sugar, 
juice 1 lemon. Peel and slice bananas, add 
granulated sugar and lemon juice. Put in 
earthenware vessel or copper and leave for 
an hour. Turn into a preserving pan and 
bring gently to the boil, stirring constantly, 
as it soon thickens. Test by dropping a little 
on a plate. If it sets quickly remove from 
the fire at once and place in jars. This is a 
delicious marmalade for serving with toast, 
with meat, or as a cake filling. 
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Egrets 
and 
Aigrettes 


By 


Alanson D. Morehouse 
Ph. D. 


Consulting Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


With Illustrations From Photographs by William H. Wooten, Mechanical 
Dept., Truxillo Railroad Co., Puerto Castilla, Honduras 


Th! 


GRAPHE 


THE PHOTO 
William H. Wooten, with gun and camera, ready for the 
day’s undertaking. The water at his left is some five 


feet deep. Much of the progress made has to be over or 
along the fallen trees and brush shown in the picture 


Nore: In our issue of May, 1926, we featured an article “The Aristocrat of the 
Forest’ in which Dr. Morehouse, who at that time was connected with our Engineering 
Department at Puerto Castilla, wrote most interestingly about mahogany and _ illustrated 
his paper with several splendid photographs. Although not with the Company now his in- 


terest in everything connected with it continues very keen. 


He likes UnrFruitco and our 


readers will be glad to learn that Dr. Morehouse has promised us in the near future an 


article on the Black River. 


S the result of wise legislation a few 
years back, instigated and abetted by nature 
lovers far and wide, the importation and sale 
of aigrettes is prohibited in the United States. 
England, also, has a similar law and milady 
now must needs rest content without the rare, 
beautiful and expensive adornment of former 
times. 

In fair tropical Spanish Honduras, the land 
of manana and the machete, the egret flour- 
ishes practically unmolested, and so unafraid 
have they become that it was possible to se- 
cure photographs for the accompanying illus- 
trations without undue difficulties. The pho- 
tographing of wild birds, however, requires 
considerable patience and photographic skill 
and many are bound to be disappointments 
before the efforts are crowned with success. 

The necessity for legislation prohibiting the 
sale of aigrettes lies in the fact that only the 
female egret grows the much prized and beau- 
tiful plumage feathers, the aigrettes, and to 
secure them she has to be killed. Thus the 
gradual extinction of this graceful white bird 
was taking place. 
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The birds are seen frequently singly or in 
pairs, but there are lagoons ‘surrounded by 
mangrove swamps almost within hailing dis- 
tance of habitation where flocks of fifty, a 
hundred or more egrets congregate for mu- 
tual communion or council or whatnot. As 
they perch high on the branches of the man- 
groves, one can imagine them in solemn dis- 
course on the state of their tribe, or else, per- 
chance, in a lively discussion on the high cost 
of living as gauged by the difficulty in secur- 
ing the daily supply of fish. 

In Florida, the only state in the Union 
where they abound, the mating season of the 
egret comes in March and April, but in Hon- 
duras, across the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, it comes during the months 
of February and March. 

The birds live on frogs, eels and all kinds of 
small fish, but they do not eat snails. Whether 
to be near the source of food supply or for 


sanctuary, they choose the mangrove swamps 


as their roosting place, and on islands in the 
swamps, at a height of perhaps 15 to 20 feet 
from the water surface, they build their nests 


A 
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in the branches of the swamp growth. ‘Their 
nests, shown in several of the illustrations, 
are built of coarse twigs and are securely 
interwoven with the supporting branches in 
order to withstand the heavy winds that are 
common in this region. 


FOUR FUTURE EGRETS 


An egret’s nest containing the usual clutch of 
four eggs, although three and even only two 
are sometimes found. The nest is of interlaced 
twigs lined only with a few leaves. The eggs 
are of a light or pale blue color and about the 
size of a small hen egg 


The clutch almost always consists of four 
eggs but occasionally three or even only two 
are laid. The eggs are about the size of a 
small hen egg and are of a pale blue in color. 
‘The time necessary for hatching is sixteen 
days. The illustration of the nest containing 
four eggs was taken at a distance of but 
three feet as was also that showing the nest 
with the three young birds. ‘These birds were 
about three weeks old when photographed and 
would not be ready to leave their nest for 
some time longer, possibly not until they were 
six weeks of age. ‘The parent birds were near 
by when the picture was being taken and 
scolded the intruder who was invading their 
home. 

The female egret performs all the duty of 
hatching the eggs but the mate is a constant 
husband and faithfully watches his spouse and 
his home and protects them to the best of his 
ability. One view shows him on guard while 
madame is tending her housewifely duties on 
the nest unmindful of the camera at a distance 
of only six feet away where the photographer 
was precariously balancing himself on a 
neighboring limb. The close-up of the three 
grown birds was snapped at a distance of six 
feet just as they became aware of the pres- 
ence of the intruder and were preparing to 
take flight. 

The egret lives, unless fate otherwise de- 
crees, up to the age of about ten years and 
the mature bird measures from the end of his 
bill to his feet about three feet or a little 
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THE INVADED HOME 
The home of three egrets some two weeks old, 
taken at a distance of three feet. Loose com- 
position of nest is shown 


more. ‘The plumage is pure white while the 
eyes are a bright yellow as is also the bill; 
the legs and feet are a blackish color. 

The beautiful plumes of the female have 
a length of from 14 to 20 inches and start 
growing before the mating season, assumedly 
to attract a mate. When the eggs are laid the 
plumes are still not fully grown. ‘They us- 
ually shed in this clime during May and no 
more are grown until the next mating season 
of the following year. The plumes when shed 
have, of course, become ragged and bedraggled 
and useless for purposes of ornamentation. 
Therefore in order to secure them in their 
full beauty it is necessary to shoot the female 
as soon as the feathers have reached their full 
development or by the 15th of April. The 
skin containing the feathers is then cut from 
the upper part of the body adjoining the neck. 


. The forty to sixty aigrettes spring from the 


lower part of the upper back. The tail ends 
of the plumes are liable to be somewhat soiled 
from contact with the swamps so they must 
be carefully washed before use, but this used 
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THREE OF A KIND 

The plumes from fourteen to twenty- 
four inches in length are the back 
feathers of the egret, the upper part 
of the back next the neck being 
skinned to secure them. The forty to 
sixty aigrettes or long individual 
sprays, spring from the lower part of 
the upper back. When plucked, the 
tail ends of the aigrettes are liable to 
be slightly soiled from contact with 
the mud in the swamp. They must 
be carefully washed when preparing 
for use. These plumes were formerly 
sold in the United States to the curio 
houses for from $.50 to $1.00 and at 
retail the single aigrettes sold by the 
milliners brought excessive prices 


ASLEEP AT HIS POST 


The photographer after slowly and carefully 
climbing to within 6 feet of these two birds, 
another having become uneasy and flown 
away, after a patient wait of several minutes, 
was enabled to snap them in all their unaware- 
ness. This nest was some twenty feet above 
the surface of the swamp 
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THE ENEMY COMETH 


Great precaution was necessary in procuring this 
picture to avoid alarming the birds, the trees being 
very sparse. A twig snapping caused their scenting 
alarm but the photographer's quick action enabled 
him to catch the top bird before he could escape 


to be done by the wholesale houses selling 
them or by milliners rather than by the col- 
lector. The wholesale price paid the hunter 
or collector in the United States for the en- 
tire plume used to be from fifty cents to a 
dollar. ‘The curio stores sold them for from 
five to ten dollars each and the individual 
sprays or aigrettes, sold by the milliners, 
brought much higher prices. 

The swamps are full of small lagoons in 
which are little islands and it is on these lat- 
ter that the birds invariably have their rook- 
eries in order to protect their eggs as much as 
possible from the depredations of the possums, 
*coons, snakes and the like. The water passes 
in the swamps, when existing, are often so 
obstructed or intricate that it is impossible to 
penetrate into the swamps in a canoe, and, 
consequently, wading has*to be resorted to. 
As the waters of the swamps are infested with 
alligators and snakes, wading is anything but 
a pleasant or a desirable job, yet novelty, the 
spirit of adventure or desire for gain will 
cause one to undergo many hardships and 


A few weeks before this writing 
an American was attacked by an alligator 
which bit him on the leg and threw him. His 
native attendants came to his rescue and 
beat off the assailant but before he could be 
finally beaten off his victim had again been 


dangers. 


severely bitten in the shoulder. Many snakes 
abound in this section, many of them poison- 
ous, yet strangely enough snake bites are not 
a very common occurrence. In this respect 
egret hunting in Honduras is less dangerous 
than in Florida, where the deadly moccasin, 
lying on log or limb or in the water is a con- 
stant menace to the unwary hunter. 

One of the egrets shot on this expedition 
of which I write fell into the lagoon. Im- 
mediately, a large alligator rose to the sur- 
face, snapped up the bird and swam leisurely 
around back of the islet with it in his mouth 
and his head above water. 


To the inexperienced it is often difficult 
to tell the egret except, of course, when the 
female egret is decked out in her bridal plum- 
age, from the white heron which abounds in 
the coastal sections of Honduras. The species 
of egret native here, however, has the yellow 
bill and blackish feet while the white heron 
has a yellowish green bill and feet. The 
smaller species of egret so common in Florida 
are practically never seen in Honduras. 

The rookery where our pictures were se- 
cured lies about a mile north of Puerto Cas- 
tilla on the Bay of Truxillo, on the north 
coast of the Republic of Honduras and about 
a half mile from the shore of the Caribbean 
Sea. This whole expanse is a large man- 
grove swamp. The nesting place was dis- 
covered by George S. Boyd,* an old-time 
hunter of egrets in Florida. He observed 


* Formerly with the Truxillo Railroad’) Company 
Puerto Castilla, Honduras, in charge of the Park. 


at 


. more plumed birds. 


THE INTREPID HUNTER 
This might be taken for the re- 
doubtable hunter, T. R. It is, how- 
ever, Geo. S. Boyd. The wading 
stick in the right hand serves as a 
depth finder, a necessary precau- 
tion in these alligator-infested 
swamps. A part of the day’s bag 
is seen in the left background lying 
on the bank 


several of the birds flying in this particular 
direction for several nights so later he too 
started out in the same direction and finally 
came upon the nesting place. In his old hunt- 
ing days in Florida, which ended in 1879, he 
would frequently travel several miles follow- 
ing the direction of flight and then would 
camp and await the next night to observe the 
flight direction anew. ‘Thus, it would some- 
times take him several days to finally locate 
the particular rookery. The bag for the day 
in those times often numbered a hundred or 
Mr. Boyd’s last order 
was for 5,000 plumes to be supplied a New 
York concern. For some fifteen years he col- 
lected egret plumes, small alligators and other 
animals as well as curios for various curio 
houses in New York, St. Augustine and Jack- 
sonville. He was also in the taxidermic busi- 
ness for a number of years. ‘Though about 
seventy years of age now he is still very active 
and enjoys nothing better than a day’s hunt 
through the swamps. He uses a double-bar- 
relled shot gun, the charge being 3 drachms 
of powder to | ounce of No. 6 shot. He has 
always made a practice of shooting on the 
wing, not only through sportsmanship but also 
because in thus shooting the plumes of the 
egret receive far less injury. 

Our photographer, William H. Wooten, 
presented to vou at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, used a Kodak, size No. 116. with ranid 
rectilinear lens in procuring the pictures. No 
special lens was used for the pictures taken 
at three feet but the focus was obtained by 
drawing out the camera. 


Wonderful 


“Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby,” played in New 
York by a jazz band, has been heard by radio 
in London. What hath God wrought!— 
Toronto Mail 
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England 


By William McFee 


Revisited 


CHAPTER III 


Il Y business took me every day for 
a while to the British Museum which is one 
block north of High Holborn. The club 
where I had a room (fire in bedroom extra) 
was hard by Leicester Square and one block 
from Picadilly Circus. It was a shock to me 
to discover that the statue of Eros and _ his 
fountain, with the stout and unappetising 
flower-girls deployed along the plinth, was 
gone from the Circus. I had memories of 
Eros! Coming out of a Vine Street hostelry 
at half-after midnight in the dear old days 
one saw, over the apron of the fast-trotting 
hansom, the young god poised on one fleet 
foot and speeding his arrow into the heart 
of the midnight. Now one has to leave that 
hostelry at eleven and there is no Eros to 
give a mythological tincture to the evening. 
It is worth while noting how sharply so 
slight a change in London’s outward appear- 
ance rings on the returned wanderer’s con- 
sciousness. ‘The correspondents of American 
newspapers sometimes describe London as 
“changing”. I fear they exaggerate. There 
has been practically no change equal to that 
vast remodelling of the West Central dis- 
tricts, when Kingsway and Aldwyche came 
into being and the Strand was widened to 
take in the mighty flow of traffic from the 
north. Nothing equal to the Victoria Me: 
morial or the rebuilding of Whitehall. Lon- 
don changes with the dignified deliberation 
of a glacier advancing towards the seas it 
is said, I know not with what truth, that 
central heating is making headway. There 
may be something illustrative of England in 
that little car I saw one day, the owner bent 
over the starting-handle. It transpired that 
he had no starter. I watched him drive away 
after I had assisted modestly in operating 
the choke for him. He drove away, but not 
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@ In which we are privileged to read 
further concerning Mr. McFee’s im- 
pressions of a visit to London made af- 
ter an absence of seven years. This story 
written in Mr. McFee’s most charm- 
ing style began in our June number 


before I had noticed that he had four-wheel 

brakes. 

As for the British Museum, one of course 
would not go there to seek out startling 
changes, and yet that majestic institution 
never impresses one as being out-of-date. It 
has the timelessness of all really great institu- 
tions and the apparently obsolete rules and 
regulations of the Library turn out to be the 
very best that can be devised. It was with a 
queer emotion that I took the very same seat 
I had occupied some twenty-five years before, 
to dig down a little into that rich soil of Eng- 
lish history and write about one of the old 
navigators. 

It was useful at the same -time to look at 

the present generation at intervals and meal 
hours were busy with engagements. There 
were editors and publishers to visit and con- 
verse with. In some cases the editors imme- 
diately put on derby hats and taking me by 
the elbow, ran me out of Fleet Street down 
narrow declivities into unexpected havens, 
where swing-doors opened before us and su- 
derb bar-maids blended fragrant decoctions. 
Here one day I was initiated into the se- 
crets of liquor control. Saloons in the City 
open and close an hour earlier than in 
the West End. Therefore an industrious 
soak can tank up in the City and by sprinting 
westward cram in another hour of bliss. In- 
dustrious soaks, however, are not common, I 
Was given to understand. 

Indeed the lack of any need for furtive- 
ness on one’s conviviality was pleasant. Sur- 
prising teo to find how many of the English 
are abstainers. Still more surprising to take 
an actress, whose name was on the boardings 
of “Rose-Marie”, to lunch, and to discovet 
her to be both a teetotaller and a non-smoker. 
And one day, when it befell me to enter the 


See 


—— Se 
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august portals of the Garrick Club to meet 
a few of the great who had foregathered to 
render the American visitor some little honor 
in the country he had abandoned, it was borne 
in upon me that England had not changed. 
A waiter, whose mellow dignity made one 
think of cathedral vergers and the guides who 
show you the House of Lords, opened bottles. 
I believe Miss Margaret Kennedy, who wrote 
“The Constant Nymph”, dissipated to the ex- 
tent of a sip of Burgundy and a cigarette. I 
am almost positive that Arnold Bennett, de- 
clining wine, solaced himself later with a 
cigar. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, to whom I 
taiked, was content with a mineral and my 
(I hope) witty remarks. Mr. Alfred Sutro, 
whose name on the sides of omnibuses in my 
young days went with the titles of success- 
ful plays, revealed the same unembarrassed 
abstemiousness. 


Bur one doesn’t go to London after seven 
years merely to see the great. The great are 
more or less standardized in their habits. 
And while it was delightful to observe, in the 
superb chambers of the Garrick Club men 
whose names hhad been ringing round the 
world ever since I was an apprentice, it wasn’t 
for them I’d crossed the Atlantic. They had 
arrived. ‘They were alarmingly white and 
elderly in appearance. They were rich most 
of them and very sure of themselves in this 
imposing edifice. The people I was interested 
in were outside, scurrying for a living, keep- 
ing shops, tapping typewriters, getting orders, 
learning trades, bending short incomes with 
all their might to make the ends just meet. 
And I was, if the truth were known, happier 
out in the street. 

‘There was the Sunday I spent in town and 
I became for the time very English again. 
Quite accidentally I ran into a memorial ser- 
vice in front of St. George’s Hospital. There 
is an open space by Hyde Park Corner, 
with the Green Park across the way, which 
had been filled recently by a monument. It 
is a remarkable affair. I had read an article 
in a New York paper about it and I had filed 
a mental note—See the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery Memorial in London. Here it was. 


And in front of it men in frock coats, men 
in generals’ and colonels’ uniforms, men in 
unpressed business suits, in caps and chauf- 
feurs’ liveries, were standing easy while a 
chaplain with purple bands on his surplice 
was taking his place on the plinth of that 
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grim marble memorial of the agony of men. 
It was fascinating to see with what diffidence 
the rich ranker saluted some limping delicate 
shabby person with a double row of ribbons, 
or perhaps with that rare blue one worn on 
the right breast. This was what I had come 
to see. How were they making out, after all, 
now the glamor was gone? ‘Chey seemed to 
be making out very well. The glamor, in- 
deed, wasn’t gone, in spite of noisy novelists 
and noisier communists. Out of the “royal 
fellowship of death” had come some sort of 
understanding between the survivors, ex- 
pressed in this quiet service beneath the white 
marble howitzer gleaming in the sun. 

That over, I resumed my journey to the 
haunts of past days. For years before I went 
to sea I was a dweller in Chelsea, which 
might be compared (but not in my presence) 
with Greenwich Village in New York. Cer- 
tainly artists and philosophers live there, and 
bohemians, whom we now call intelligentzia 
for some reason, catch the eye of the observer 
as he passes down the street to the River. It 
was startling to discover so little change. In 
one old tumbledown building, where I had 
attended many a studio party, the entry was 
as dark as ever. The same bannisters were 
broken and a boy gets a penny a pail for car- 
rying up water to the geniuses who live un- 
der the roof. Our boy no doubt fell in the 
World War. ‘This boy whom I saw on the 
Sunday morning is more likely to fall down 
the stairs. 

And across the street was that noble River 
Thames which nothing ever seems to change. 
Through the centuries it has borne upon its 
bosom the kings and nobles and commoners 
of the land. Over there Caesar forded with 
his army. Past here Elizabeth sailed in her 
barge from Richmond. And while I was 
standing on Westminster Bridge one day a 
young man in an airplane came down upon 
the River and taxied up to the Houses of 
Parliament and stepped ashore, having flown 
to Australia and back, twenty-eight thousand 
miles. For which we waved our hats and 
gave him a cheer, just as men waved their 
hats and gave a cheer three and a half cen- 
turies ago when a fellow named Drake sailed 
up the Thames after circumnavigating the 
globe. And if I remember rightly the young 
man was knighted by the King, exactly the 
same as Drake was knighted by the Queen. 

All this was very inspiring for one living 
in America,, where perhaps we are a little 
too prone to worship thé very latest thing in 
ideas, valuing it not for its quality, but for 
its newness and jazziness and its tendency to 
shock old-fashioned people, That England 
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has some touch of modernity about her is true, 
but it in no way destroys her atmosphere 
of permanence, of durability and a profound 
knowledge of the art of existence. 

That afternoon I found a haven in the Ful- 
ham Road, which is in Chelsea, if not of it. 
It was one of these little refreshment places, 
with candy and cigarettes on the counter. It 
had a notice over the door “You may tele- 
phone from here” and as I wanted to telephone 
I went in. It was tea-time, that mystic hour 
in England. Back of the shop was a cozy 
room with a fire, several tables laid for tea, 
a gas ring in the corner and a telephone. The 
lady of the house was short and plump, and 
she was attractive in a way which is a secret 
among middle-aged Englishwomen who work 
hard, and is never divulged by them to any- 
body. She took me (metaphorically of 
course) to her ripe bosom and while I was 
calling for a number slid a chair behind me 
and began to brew me a pot of tea. 

It was here then that I felt an authentic 
wanderer returned. It took more than a 
dozen years in America to deceive that Eng- 
lishwoman. She shooed her children up the 
stairs and went on talking. Chelsea? She’d 
been ’ere all her life. ’Usband killed in the 
war, and left ’er with two babies. Bit of a 
job these days for the widow and the father- 
less. She didn’t expect London had changed 
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much. What sort of place New York? She’d 
heard such tales! Prohibition! They did 
say people drank though, even now. Why, 
she purred, beaming, it wasn’t natural to stop 
a working man’s beer. How did we man- 
age? 

I said we got on very well and many people 
drank tea in America. Not as good as her’s 
though. And the muffins were simply great. 
Another family came in—friends of hers from 
Balham. I was introduced. We had tea to- 
gether. She screamed into a deaf lady’s ear 
“Gertleman’s from the States, Annie!” Deaf 
lady stared as though gentlemen from the 
States might be dangerous. Comprehending 
at last that I was originally a Londoner she 
relaxed and took off her gloves. 

As I went homeward I saw on a newspaper 
placard, those broadsides which take the place 
of our American flaring headlines, the words 


_ “What is Hell? by Dean Inge.” No doubt 


the Dean had nothing to do with that head- 
line. But it gave me the idea. They might 
well ask the question, in England. There is 
very little to remind one of hell. The temper 
of the people is against it. Had the question 
been “What is Heaven?” I could have told 
them. A close approximation is tea in the 
back room of a shop in the Fulham Road on 
a fine Sunday, with friendly talk of London 
twenty years ago. 


(To be Continued) 


Marine Insurance 
By Alan M. Maclntire 


Chief, Insurance Division, Treasurer’s Department, Boston 


il HE protection of vessels and their car- 


goes, because of the variety of the perils en- 
countered, is the most interesting branch of in- 
surance as well as the oldest. 

Marine Insurance had its inception several 
centuries earlier than Fire Insurance which is 
said to have begun its existence as a direct 
result of the Great London Fire in 1666. 
Villani, the Florentine historian, says that a 
system for the insurance of property was 
adopted in Lombardy in 1182. A picturesque 
explanation of Marine Insurance is found in 
an Act of the British Parliament of 1601 (43 
Eliz. C. 12). This provides that “by means 


whereof it cometh to pass that upon the loss 
or perishing of any ship there followeth not 
the undoing of any man, but the loss lighteth 
rather easily upon many than heavy upon few, 
and rather upon them that adventure not than 
upon those who do adventure; whereby all 
merchants, especially those of the younger sort, 
are allured to venture more willingly and more 
freely.” 

The earliest English policy known to be in 
existence dates from 1555 and it is probable 
that a similar form was introduced into Eng- 
land by the Lombards. Underwriting was 
done by individuals and the policies describing 
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the risk were presented by the brokers to the 
underwriters who endorsed thereon the shares 
accepted by them. Parliament having approved 
the form of policy adopted by the underwriters 
at Lloyds in 1779, it became the official Eng- 
lish standard policy. Individual underwriting 
had made fortunes for many and when the 
craze for corporations was at its height it was 
only natural that companies should be formed 
to underwrite insurance. Accordingly in 1720 
there were incorporated, with the approval of 
Parliament, the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion and the Royal Exchange Assurance Cor- 
poration. “These enjoyed a monopoly in the 
field of incorporated companies until 1824, 
after which date many companies were formed 
to write insurance. 

The history of Marine Insurance in the 
United States is not as interesting as that of 
England. ‘There were scattered individual 
underwriters but the first insurance company 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1792 as the 
Insurance Company of North America. The 
Clipper Ship era was responsible for a large 
development in American Marine Insurance 
as it was natural that American ships and 
American cargoes be insured in American 
companies. 

‘The layman is generally of the opinion that 
the wording of hull insurance policies is am- 
biguous, uninteresting and to a large extent 
entirely unnecessary. “The perils clause of the 
1925 American Hull Form reads: “Touching 
the Adventures and Perils which we, the said 
Assurers, are contented to bear and take upon 
us, they are of the Seas, Men-of-War, Fire, 
Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, Jettisons, 
Letters of Mart or Counter-Mart, Surprisals, 
Takings at Sea, Arrests, Restraints and De- 
tainments of all Kings, Princes and Peoples, of 
what nation, condition or quality soever, Bar- 
ratry of the Master and Mariners, and of all 
other like Perils, Losses, and Misfortunes that 
have or shall come to the Hurt, Detriment, 
or Damage of the said Ship, etc., or any part 
thereof.” ‘These perils follow no logical order 
but the reason for this is evident when one 
considers the additional risks which the assured 
induced the underwriters to assume from time 
to time. Why is not the form rewritten? 
Every word in the basic form has been judi- 
cially interpreted and there is believed to be 
no reason for changes which would call for 
new litigation in the interpretation of such 
substitutions. 

In the course of our great business we have 
had occasion to consider all types of marine 
policies. When the Great White Fleet was 
being built up there was gradually developed 
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a schedule form of policy which listed the ships 
covered and their insured value. Each policy 
covered a stated proportion of that value. We 
were accustomed to insure with a deductible 
average of $2,500. from every loss except total 
which was payable in full. It is usual to write 
full form hull and machinery insurance subject 
to an average clause which varies according to 
the type of ship, nature of the trade, etc. This 
is done to eliminate the small losses. In addi- 
tion to the full form insurance on hulls it is 
permissible to place additional amounts to 
cover in the event of total and/or constructive 
total loss and also to take care of excess colli- 
sion liability, general average, and salvage 
charges. This form is known as “‘Disburse- 
ments Insurance.” ‘The amount that can be 
written on disbursements is limited to 40 per 
cent. of the hull value. The cost of this addi- 
tional cover is considerably less than for full 
form and it is apparent that the more insur- 
ance placed on disbursements interests, the 
less the average cost becomes. 

Under the form of outside insurance men- 
tioned above we would have recovered from 
underwriters the total of the full form hull 
and machinery insurance and the disburse- 
ments insurance in the event of total and/or 
constructive total loss. Partial losses, termed 
“Particular Average,” general average, and 
collision claims would be collected under the 
full form line only and underwriters would 
pay only the excess of $2,500. on each claim. 
The disbursements insurance would not con- 
tribute unless claims for general average, sal- 
vage charges and/or claims under the collision 
clause could not be recovered in full according 
to the terms of the full form contracts, in 
which case the disbursements insurance would 
pay the proportion of the excess determined by 
those policies. 


T ue terms “Particular Average” and 
“General Average” are irrevocably allied with 
Marine Insurance. If we change the word 
“average” to “loss” the meaning is readily 
apparent. Particular average is a partial loss 
due to a peril of the sea. General average 
refers to a loss resulting from voluntary sacri- 
fice or expenditure on the part of ship or cargo 
for the purpose of preserving the entire ven- 
ture. 

General average antedates Marine Insur- 
ance and it is the belief of many authorities 
that had this not been so there would now be 
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no need for the practice. 
ical that parties in a venture should share in 
the cost of sacrifice for the safety of the whole, 
irrespective of the question of insurance. 

It is important that operating officials know 
the reasons for and the rudiments of general 
average which is the most technical branch of 
Marine Insurance. ‘There must: be a_ peril 
common to all the interests, Hull, Freight at 
risk, and Cargo, and the expense incurred 
must be from voluntary sacrifice or expendi- 
ture to preserve the common interests. “There 
would be no general average if the efforts were 
unsuccessful and ship and cargo lost, as the 
saving of a part of the common venture is a 
necessary requisite. Briefly, the vessel’s pro- 
portion of general average expenses is based 
on her salved value and this rule applies also 
to’the cargo interest. The freight interest pays 
on the basis of the freight earned upon delivery 
of the cargo. A clearer understanding may be 
possible if we consider a typical case: 

A vessel with general cargo accidentally 
goes ashore and remains fast on the strand. 
Several bottom plates are damaged. ‘This 
damage is particular average—a loss occurring 
to the thing insured by a peril insured against 
—stranding. 

Life-boats are sent away with ground tackle 
in order to prevent the ship from going further 
ashore and also to hold her steady. When 
ready the slack is taken up on the cables and 
the engines are turned in an effort to float the 
vessel. ‘This is not successful and assistance 
is requested. A salvage steamer is secured. 
Part of the cargo is lightered and such of the 
vessel’s heavy gear as can be readily moved is 
also lightered. The operation is successful and 
the vessel is floated. 

The first question arising is “Shall we de- 
clare a general average?” This depends on the 
amount of expenses recoverable and if the ex- 
pense of an adjuster warrants an adjustment. 
In the case in hand the vessel is estimated to 
be valued at $500,000. From the manifest 
and declarations we learn that the general 
cargo, none of which is the property of the 
ship owner, is valued at $400,000. The 
freight, being prepaid, was not at risk. The 
_ general average expenses will amount to 
$45,000., of which the vessel will contribute 
5/9ths or $25,000. and the cargo 4/9ths or 
$20,000. In a loss of this size it is to the ship- 
owner’s interest to declare a general average. 

A. vessel has a maritime lien on cargo for 
general average contributions and it becomes 
necessary to guarantee such contribution. In 
the case of insured shipments the general aver- 
age adjuster appointed by the ship owner ob- 
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tains the signatures of the insurers on a guar- 
antee and the shipper or consignee at whose 
risk the goods are shipped is required to sign 
an average bond or agreement. When these 
are obtained the cargo which they, cover may 
be delivered to the consignees without further 
security. Uninsured cargo is as a rule not 
released until the consignee or shipper pays a 
cash deposit to cover his contribution and signs 
a bond. General average deposit receipts are 
given to depositors. The amount of deposit 
is estimated and instructions are cabled to the 
port of destination. Cargo should not be de- 
livered without positive instructions. If con- 
signees object to such procedure a brief ex- 
planation of the equity of the action should be 
made. In case any cargo is damaged a state- 
ment as to the extent of such damage should 
be secured upon delivery to the consignee. 
The cause of the damage should be clearly 
specified in order to determine if allowance 
therefor should be made in general average. 

Every adjustment must be approved by the 
examining committee of the underwriters. For 
this reason, it is important that the ship owner 
collaborate fully with the adjuster. He should 
be commissioned to make the salvage settle- 
ment. This is usually the largest single item 
in a case of this kind and the award must be 
approved by the cargo owners and under- 
writers. The adjuster is in the best position 
to obtain this approval. 

Vouchers covering all expenses are handed 
to the adjuster for separation between general 
average, particular average and owners. It 
has been explained that damage suffered as a 
direct result of the vessel going ashore is par- 
ticular average. The following items would 
be general average: salvage charges, fuel con- 
sumed in the efforts to float, wages and provi- 
sions of crew engaged in salvage services, dam- 
age to equipment and machinery incurred in 
the attempt. It is presumed that when the 
propeller was turned while trying to float the 
ship, her condensers were damaged by the sand 
stirred up. This is also a general average 
expense. 

We cannot hist all the items which are com- 
mon to cases of this nature and wish only to 
give our readers a brief outline of the many 
details to be considered when a marine acci= 
dent occurs. In the case of an owned. vessel 
in ballast or with only Company cargo, a gen- 
eral average would not be declared. 

On completion of the loss statement, the 
adjuster proceeds to settle with the various 
interests such as vessel and/or owners, chart- 
erers, freight at risk and cargo. Most of our 
Division Accountants are familiar with the 
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form of statement in common use. This shows 
the contribution due from each interest and 
the debit or credit balance due in each case. 
Cash deposits are usually in excess of the con- 
tribution and such excess is repaid with in- 
terest upon surrender of the original general 
average deposit receipts. 


As owners and agents of cargo we often 
have occasion to pay general average charges 
on such shipments. ‘There are a number of 
instances in which Company cargo being 
shipped from England to New York has been 
carried in vessels suffering losses calling for 
general average. In such cases, where the 
goods are insured, the broker and/or under- 
writer should be immediately requested to pro- 
tect our interests. Upon notification that a 
Company shipment is involved, the operating 
Division interested should exhibit the insur- 
ance certificate to the adjuster or his local 
agent and follow his instructions. Where 
there is no insurance and a cash deposit is 
called for, instructions should be requested 
from the Treasurer. His office is ready at all 
times to answer any inquiries and assist to the 
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fullest extent.in the solution of any insurance 
problems, 

In addition to the insurance of marine 
perils, cargo may also be covered against the 
risks of theft, pilferage, breakage and leakage 
at an additional premium. Rates of premium 
are promulgated on the geographical limits of 
the voyage. The special risks incident to the 
carriage of the cargo and its classification are 
other factors. There are open reporting poli- 
cies with automatic attachment, usually ap- 
plied when the assured is shipping a number 
of cargoes over a period of time. The ship- 
ment of raw sugars, bananas, and fuel oil come 
within this class. It is clear that these three 
commodities have special hazards—loss in 
weight and test from sea water damage, loss 
on account of ripening due to breakdown of 
machinery, and leakage, respectively, which 
call for special forms. A treatise on cargo un- 
derwriting would cover considerable space and 
no attempt will be made at this time to explain 
the various forms. 

The cost of insurance is an integral part in 
the ultimate price of every article we use, Wear 
and eat, our lives, homes, automobiles, the 
trains and boats we ride in. It is met with in 
some form or other by each of us and time 
spent in the study of its application cannot fail 
to be of value. 


Bridge Reminiscences 
By Capt. T. Smith 


S. S. Metapan 


MONG tthe cays which lie to the 
east of British Honduras is a small one named 
English Cay, measuring 250 ft. in diameter 
and having a population of ten people. Among 
the ten are William and Edward Gill, both 
of whom have spent their lives piloting Unrr- 
ED Fruit Company ships between Barrios 
and Belize, calling at intermediate ports on 
the way. 

On a recent trip, Edward Gill reported to 
me for duty, and at 6 P. M. we took our de- 
parture from Barrios bound for Belize by the 
inside route. Having the pilot on board I 
decided to hang around, instead of turning 
in as Captains are generally supposed to do by 


the traveling public. After shaping a mid- 
channel course with no dangers immediately 
ahead, Gill and I started to yarn, or rather 
Gill yarned and I listened. He is just as 
proud of his ancestors as any New Englander, 
so I had no trouble in eliciting the following 
facts: 

Gill’s grandfather started piloting on this 
same run in the year 1840 at the age of 21, 
but owing to rheumatism had to retire while 
still a young man—aged 61 (according to Ed- 


ward). Gill’s father started in at 21 years 
of age and retired at 72, after 51 years of 
service, leaving William and Edward to carry 
on, and certainly both of them have done so, 
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nobly, with 36 and 33 years’ service respective- 
ly. They are still young men, both under 60. 

Among the more interesting facts I gleamed 
from Edward, were the following: 

Towards the end of 1868, Machecca Broth- 
ers of New Orleans, having secured a mail 
contract, started a regular line of steamers 
from New Orleans to Belize with mail and 
general cargo. After discharging at Belize 
they would take on a coast pilot and proceed 
around the coast picking up bananas and co- 
conuts and taking them back to New Or- 
leans. Gill’s grandfather regularly piloted 
one of these steamers, the Wanderer, of 400 
tons register, until he was forced by rheuma- 
tism to retire, when his son, who is still hale 
and hearty at 86, carried on the job. 

Previous to 1868 the fruit trade was car- 
ried on by way of schooners, which used to 
run from New Orleans with provisions thev 
would barter on the coast for coconuts and 
bananas. Unfortunately Gill’s father does 
not remember the exact date of the first cargo 
of bananas shipped from the coast, but he says 
it was some years previous to 1868. Accord- 
ing to Gill, Machecca Brothers, with their 
ships Wanderer, Tidewater and Stillwater. 
were absorbed by the Unrrep Fruir Com- 
PANY. This would give the Gill family a 
total of 59 years’ service as Company pilsts, 
surely a record to be proud of. The present 
generation is good for quite a few years more}; 
unfortunately there are no sons to carry on 
their good work. 

Edward Gill’s longest passage was 11 days 
in a two-masted schooner, from East Snake 
to Belize, a distance of 82 miles, now covered 
in 6 hours. During his 33 years of service, 
the greatest change he has noted, aside from 
transportation, has been in the weather. He 
bemoans the fact that he can no longer tell 
the time by the land and sea breezes, rain 
squalls. etc. 

He knows every shoal on the chart and a 
lot that aren’t, and patronizes us for having to 
use sextant angles and compass bearings in 
order to check our position. 

Looking over the bridge this night, we saw 
the Chief Officer with his men, dumping old 
fruit gratings and placing new ones (Mr. 
Joe Gerchow please note) ; this naturally led 
the conversation to the improvements in car- 
riage of fruit. Gill remembers the small 
schooner, the Stillwater of Machecca Broth- 
ers, loaded with such a big deck cargo that 
she was so tender she took a 13 degree list and 
rolled the bananas off the bridge into the sea. 
It makes one wonder how the Captain would 
have filled in the column in the Fruit Loading 
Report, asking for “Stems jettisoned (state 


quality each class and reason ).”’ 

Gill remembers the ships being so deeply 
loaded at times that the crew refused to go to 
sea in them. The deck cargo was stowed in 
every conceivable place, over and under 
winches, covered with oil and dirt, without a 
scrap of dunnage or protection of any kind. 
He often had difficulty in reaching the bridge 
where he would find still more deck cargo. 

“Yes, Sir, everything was sacrificed to ba- 
nanas in those days,” said Gill. This remark 
sounded so much like a cruise passenger’s that 


I changed the conversation from force of 
habit. 


How Puerto Limon Got 
Its Name 
Dear Walter: 


Received your New Year’s card eventually, 
but I had to get it from the post office people 
myself, for they wouldn’t give it to me until 
I bought the stamps that should have been on 
it. Selling Florida real estate in a row-boat 
seems to have made your pocketbook as flat 
as the top of a bobbed haired girl. 

Yes, Walter, I’m back in the Tropics, as 
you said I would be. Costa Rica this time 
with the Unirep Frurr Company. I got 
out of New York as quick as I could, because 
I didn’t have any steel jacket. No, nobody 
was after me, but dodging taxis and stray 
bandits’ bullets and finally getting a terrible 
jab in che right eye when riding in the sub- 
way made me sort of long for the swaying 
palms instead of the swaying strap-hangers. 

But I don’t like to hear you speak so dis- 
paragingly of Port Limon by calling it Port 
Limonade. Your ignorance of Spanish is sub- 
lime, but this time you stumbled near the cor- 
rect thing because Limon in any kind of Eng- 
lish means “lemon”, This peculiar name for 
one of the most important seaports of Central 
America originated when the early settlers 
were clearing away a mass of scrawny cab- 
bage palms and ran across a gorgeous lemon 
tree which looked so aristocratic among these 
scrubs, they got all excited, and as there were 
no new-born babes around at the time, they 
tacked the name “Limon” on to the brand 
new hamlet. 

Yours chidingly 
JoHN. 
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~ wonderful exploit! And still more wonderful 
the modesty with which the hero bore himself. Fifty 
per cent. achievement and fifty per cent. modesty made 
the irresistible combination which won for Colonel Lind- 
bergh more praise and more favorable newspaper pub- 
licity than has ever before been accorded a human being. 


Think this over. Had Colonel Lindbergh, after ac- 
complishing his noteworthy feat, vaunted himself, tried 
to tell others how good he was, sought for exploitation, 
he would have dropped like a wingless airplane two days 
after he arrived in Paris. The world acclaimed first his 
courage and daring and then his modesty of speech and 
bearing—and the last named quality will outlive the 
memory of his gallant dash across the wild waters of the 
Atlantic. 


The oldest attribute in the world—modesty—and the 
one that is most prized because most rare. It won fame 
for the few patriachs who had the foresight to use it. 
Its possession has made more precious our knowledge of 
men like Bayard, Sidney, Du Gesculin, Washington and 
others who have illumined history. 


And don’t forget—modesty is just as much prized in 
the modern business office today. Do your best—and 
having done your best don’t crow about it. Accept your 
victories modestly, quietly and with reserve and you will 
travel far along the road that leads to fame and fortune. 
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Health Conference in Guaro 


De WILLIAM E. DEEKS, General 
Manager of the Medical Department, while 
on his recent tour of inspection through the 
Preston Division, accompanied by Dr 

Clark, Chief of Laboratories and 


and Dr. Jaime de la Guardia, Superi ent 
of the Medical Department, Preston Division, 
visited Guaro, the headquarters of the Agri- 


cultural Department on Sunday, May 22. 
Responding to an invitation to speak from 
the Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. E. S. 
Walker, Dr. Deeks gave a talk to the mem- 
bers of the Department on the general subject 
“Health in the Tropics”. 

Prefacing his remarks with the statement 
that it always gave him pleasure to discuss 
with the men connected with the Company 
such health subjects as they were most in- 
terested in, Dr. Deeks proceeded to speak of 
the old fallacy so widely believed in the olden 
days that the Tropics are not as healthful for 
white races as the more temperate climates 
and declared that in point of fact such is not 
the case. ‘The reason for the belief is the 
existence in the Tropics of a number of epi- 
demic and contagious diseases almost unknown 
in the temperate zones which affected new ar- 
rivals in the Tropics and impaired their health. 
On the other hand a number of diseases such 
as respiratory infections and scarlet fever, of 
marked virulence in temperate zones are of 
little importance in tropical tegions. Advanc- 
ing science has now rendered tropical diseases 
almost powerless and the new conceptions of 
sanitation enable their spread to be efficiently 
blocked. Yellow Fever and Malaria were 
the main stumbling blocks of the French when 
they attempted to build the Panama Canal. 
The first mentioned dread disease has been 


conquered and practically eradicated from the 
whole of the Tropics there being left only a 
small area of coastland in West Africa where 
a few cases occur occasionally. Malaria, 
however, is still a problem to be solved, not 
because we lack knowledge with which to 
combat it but because the necessary means 
with which to fight it are not yet forthcom- 
ing. But even so it has been checked to a 
remarkable extent and anyone who will care- 
fully follow the simple proscribed rules of 
sanitation need not fear its existence. 

Delving then into historical sources, Dr. 
Deeks went on to say that in so far as our 
nt have gone, Malaria does not 
seem to have existed in the Americas before 
their discovery and was probably brought over 
by the Europeans. Finding here a suitable 
carrier in the form of the Anopheline mos- 
quito, it quickly took hold and spread widely. 
Dr. Deeks described to his audience the life 
cycle of the Malaria parasite as it develops 
in the human and mosquito hosts. We have, 
he told us, a specific remedy against the asex- 
ual or “ring” forms of the parasite in quinine 
and recently there has been discovered in 
Germany a drug called Plasmochin which will 
destroy the sexual form of parasite. Once 
its most effective dosage and best means of 
administration are worked out we shall pos- 
sess another powerful weapon with which to 
sound the death knell of this disease. 

The Unrrep Frurr Company js now wag- 
ing a serious campaign against Malaria in 
all our Divisions. The results achieved, thus 
far, have been most gratifying. Dr, Deeks 
stated that he was cognizant of the fact that 
the members of the Agricultural Department 
of the Preston Division have cooperated splen- 
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didly in this work and congratulated them 
on their enlightened stand. He warned each 
man to see to it that the required sanitary 
measures were observed on his Farm. Indi- 
viduals should not expect the mobilization of 
a whole department every time a little detail 
had to be attended to in his province, ex- 
plained Dr. Deeks. Each man is expected to 
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handle as much of the details as is within his 
means. A broken screen may be fixed without 
sending for a carpenter; a twist with a wrench 
will fix a faucet that is continually dripping 
and causing breeding grounds for the dread 
mosquito. It is such little things that not at- 
tended to and corrected cause a lot of trouble. 


The Golf Champion 


The Golf Champion, Mr. S. Kidder, who won the Handicap Tournament 


Me. S. (Moe) Kidder, Assistant Engi- 
neer, Preston Division, was declared Golf 
Champion as a result of winning the Handi- 
cap Tournament staged by the Preston Ath- 
letic Association on May 20. 

In the face of terrific odds, Kidder turned 
in a dazzling 65 for the 18 holes. It was 
remarkable golf, especially in view of the fact 
that Moe is practically unknown in golfing 
circles and had been considered a ‘‘dark horse” 
in the tournament. Despite the fact that he 
was in trouble on several of the holes, his re- 
coveries were exceptional and he kept the ball 
on the pin throughout the day. 

Practically every golfer in the Preston Di- 
vision was entered in the match. Kidder had 
to face golfers who had consistently played 
the course in very close to par. At the end 
of the first round, several small scores were 
reported and the match seemed a toss-up. 
However, word soon reached the home green 


that Kidder was playing a Ja Hagen and if 
he kept the pace he would probably break the 
course record. After sinking the last putt he 
announced a net of 65 and the judges de- 
clared him the winner. 

In an interview granted immediately after 
the match, the new champion stated, “I shall 
probably go to the States and take a shot at 
Bobby Jones and Walter Hagen. If I can 
make the Preston course in 65, I ought to be 
able to play some of the States courses in as 
good a score, and that’s plenty good enough 
to win.” When asked the secret of his re- 
markable play, he said, ““There’s nothing to 
it—no mystery—just clout the ball and if 
your luck is good it’ll go in the right direc- 
tion.” 

I. F, Mattson, new Superintendent Engi- 
neer of Banes Mill, was runner-up with a 
score of 71, and R. N. Smith drew third prize 
with a score of 73, 
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At the Guaro Men's Club 


At the combined Children’s Party and Hard-times dress affair everyone had a jolly time 


iN ITH the able assistance of the Ladies’ 
Club the Guaro Men’s Club again proved 
equal to the task of taking good care of sey- 
eral hundred guests at the newly remodeled 
Clubhouse on May 14. The occasion was a 
combination of a children’s party for grown- 
ups and a Hard-Times dress affair. The re- 
sult was a collection of costumes unique and 
amazing, especially as the party included over 
seventy-five Preston friends, most of whom 
took pains to be in costume not only to com- 
pete for the prizes but to add to the general 
hilarity as well. 

Mr. W. B. Smith was awarded first prize 
for the most suitable child’s costume while 
Forest Lewis was given a prize for his Hard- 
‘Times outfit and James Stetson was rewarded 
for the best disguise without the aid of a mask. 
The latter came dressed as an exceedingly at- 
tractive and modern young lady; he looked 
the part to perfection. 

The Committee, with Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Bell in general charge, deserves much credit 
for their work. How far could any Men’s 


Club go were it not for the assistance of the 
ladies especially concerning refreshments? And 
the salads and other good things served on 
this occasion were particularly fine. 

The decorations consisted of ox-yokes, sad- 
dles, harness parts and anything else that oc- 
curred to the Committee that would serve to 
remind the dancers that they were in the 
“country” and sharers in the “country’s” hos- 
pitality. When we add that the Macabi Or- 
chestra furnished the music you know that we 
had jazz that just made everyone dance. 


BANANA CAKE 


Four tablespoons butter, 1% cup powdered 
sugar, 1 egg, 2 large bananas, 1 cup flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder. Cream well butter 
and sugar. Add the egg, well beaten, the 
mashed pulp of the bananas, and dry ingre- 
dients, mixing well. Put in paper-lined tins. 
Bake in slow oven about 20 minutes, 
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with conditions affecting his territo 
interest to anyone visiting that par 
employee has occasion to visit any 
vacation, our representative will e 
his office and will enjoy the oppo 
Fruit Company’s large family. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


HE Fruit Dispatch Company has Branch Houses throughout the United 
States and Canada, each with a representative in charge who is familiar 
Ty and with points that might prove of 
ticular city. If at any time any fellow 
of these cities, for instance while on his 
steem it a privilege to have him call at 
ttunity to meet a member of the United 


BRANCH HOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA; (GA. S87 ae 16 Whitehall St............., F. O, CASSIDY, Res. Mgr. 
BALTIMORE, MD.... .. Pier 1, Pratt St. -.. J. C. HALL, Mgr. 

BOSTON, MASS...... Long Wharf......,.... --. L. W. MINCHIN, Mer. 
BUFFALO, N. Y..... 39 E. Market St... J. C. CARPENTER, Res. Mer. 
BURLINGTON, IA.. ++.221 Jefferson St.... :.-V. L. MITCHELL, Res. Mgr. 
BUTTE, MONT....... oo 4 Was Parkeaspepeamen 20.) 2 A. P. WARRENS, Res. Mer. 
CHARLESTON, S. C.. .. Southern Railway, Pier 2... JOHN A. COYLE, Mer. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C... --South Tryon St.............! I. G. EMERY, Res. Mer. 
CHICAGO, ILL-:......: -. 236 N. Clark St.... J. W. LEATHERS, Res. Mgr. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.... 
DENVER, COLO... 


...B. F. SULLIVAN, Res. Mer. 
hanad P. H. DEERING, Res. Mer. 
:. R. A. PATCH, Res. Mer. 


DETROIT, MICH........... 117 Lafayette Blvd.. -... B. E. REIFF, Res. Mgr. 
DUBUQUE, TA Se Dodge and Iowa Sts.......... J. J. LOFTUS, Res. Mgr. 
DULUTH, MINN........... 306 W. Superior St.......... N. R. LATHAM, Act. Res. Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE, IND......... 723 Main St.:....... -..B. WHITEHEAD, Res. Mer. 
FARGO, No Diet see 62044 Front St.... +» M. C. COLLARINO, Act. Res. Mer. 
FORT WAYNE, IND........ 127 W. Berry St ..A. G. HUGHES, Res. Mer. 


...W. ESCH, Res. Mgr. 

. A. W. PASBACH, Res. Mgr. 
»G. H. STANLEY, Res. Mgr. 
.E. §. FISHER, Res. Mgr. 

_ EF. N. MARTIN, Res. Mgr. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS....200 W. 6th St.. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH...74 Ionia Ave.... 
HARTFORD, CONN.. -647 Main St........... 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND......47 S. Pennsylvania St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA..... 43 W. Forsyth St..... 


KANSAS CITY, MO........ 705 Walnut St....... - FLOYD ODLE, Res. Mgr. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL....... 1231 E. 7th St... - A. D. BURKHART, Res. Mgr. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.........4. 139 S. 4th St......... +. M. S. EAMER, Act. Res. Mgr? 
MEMPHIS, TENN.......... 10 S. Main St....... -J. D. BARRY, Act. Res. Mer 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 97 E. Wisconsin Ave. -C. R. ACKERMAN, Res Mgr 
MINNEAPOLIS, MID ooo S) Gth Stanger tiicaaiecs, L. E. DAWSON, Res. Mer. 
MONTREAL, P. Q..........; 42 St. Sacrament St........ W. LEWES EVANS, Res. Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA...... 321 St. Charles St...........4 CHAS. WEINBERGER, Mgr. 
NEW YORE. UNV ee Pier 15, East River.......... J. B. ANDERSON, Mgr. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 716 First Natl. Bank Bldg....J. W. MILLER, Res. Mgr. 
OMAHA, NEB.............. 802. Jackson Shuey ct eescrscsss J. C. MOISE, Res. Mgr. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA..700 Market St... --R. E. RITCHIE, Res. Mgr. 
PEORIA; Ti ic yen 400° MainStreet A. T. BRANNON, Res. Mer. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... Pier 9, North Wharves..... R. J. WATSON, Mgr. 
PITTSBURGH, PA..........2034 Penn Veena: ss -...W. M. WILSON, Res. Mgr. 
PORTL D, ORE..... -..146 Fifth St...... .. A, HOFFMAN, Act. Res. Mer. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I ..10 Weybosset St.... ..C. W. TUKEY, JR., Res. Mgr. 
RALEIGH, N. C..... ..17 W. Hargett St.. .. J. E. GALVIN, Act. Res. Mer. 
RICHMOND, VA... -.906 E. Main St........ -.L. D. HARPER, Res. Mgr. .| 


-..W. H. GROVE, Res. Mgr. A 
:..E. S. WHITMAN, Act. Res. Mer. 
..L. W. HUSE, Res. Mgr. 

-. R. E. McDERMOTT, Res. Mgr. 


ST. LOUIS, MO...... ..319 N. Fourth St.... 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS...115 E. Houston St.... 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL....550 Montgomery St... 
SCRANTON, PA... ..4 Lackawanna Ave.... 


SEATTLE, WASH ...-914 Second Ave...... - CARL K: RUPP, Act. Res. Mer. 
SIOUX CITY, TAs 514 Nebraska St............ J. H. HANSEN, Res. Mgr. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL........ 522 E. Monroe St.... .....W. F. RARESHIDE, Res. Mgr. 
SYRACUSE, N.. Y......6.4. 206 E. Genesee St -..+E, L. BUCKMAN, Res. Mgr. 
TORONTO, ONT............ 44 Victoria St.... -..P. D. WALTY, Res. Mgr. 
WICHITA, KAN 3). 3 035% 101 N. Main St E. S. GATES, Res. Mgr. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.......... 441 Ross: Aveo aan. «53 scence J. C. FLUKER, Act. Res. Mgr. 
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‘L. I. BJORKMAN, Act. Res. Mgr. 


HE town of Banes is situated about 
6 kilometers north of Banes Bay and is the 
seat of government for the Municipality of 
Banes which includes the haciendas of Yagua- 
jay, Mulas, Rio Seco, Banes, Retrete and 
Berros and comprises some 233 square kilo- 
meters of land. 

The town was founded in 1886 as a port 
of the Municipality of Gibara and served as 
the headquarters of the Banes Fruit Company 
—a banana company formed by the Dumois 
Brothers. At that time, however, there was 
an Indian village called Bani on the present 
site of Banes. 

The village of Banes was entirely destroyed 
during the war of independence and was re- 
built in 1898. When the Uniren Frutrt 
Company took over from the Dumois people, 


Little Journeys 
Around 


Banes 
By M. Carrington 


CHAPTER TWO 


In Which We See the 


‘Town of Banes 


the town became its headquarters and since 
then its growth has been steady and rapid. 
In 1909 the Municipality of Banes was 
formed and separated from that of Gibara 
with a population of 9,782 persons. ‘The pres- 
ent population is well over 25,000, a large 
percentage of which are employees of the 
Unitep Fruir Company. 

Banes is now a modern town with electric 
lights, sewer and gas systems, good schools 
and churches, a model municipal abattoir and 
a first-class hospital. Banes also enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the three public 
towns in Cuba that has a complete sewer sys- 
tem. 

After hearing this short history we were 
taken on a sightseeing trip around the Unirep 
Fruit Company’s side of the Town. 


The town was founded 
in 1888 as a part of the 
Municipality of Gibara 


The same Ave- 
nue in 1927 
showing Unit- 
ed Fruit Com- 
pany Office on 
the right and 
General Store 
on the left. 
Compare the 
two viewst 


Above: This 
beautiful hospital 
cares for 5,000 
patients annually 


Right: Railroad 
shops of the 
Banes Division 


it was in 1919 


Traffic Avenue as 


Interior view of the Banes store showing the various retail departments. The store carries an 
average of $200,000 worth of stock which is turned over at least five times during the year, 
the annual sales amounting to slightly over one million dollars 


The hospital of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY in Banes is a well-known institution. It 
contains a modern laboratory and is equipped 
with X-ray apparatus. It draws its patients 
not only from among our own employees but 
also from all of the eastern part of Oriente. 


The Club building 
at Banes is a mod- 
ern two-story struc- 
ture 


Under the able management of Dr. Ariza and 
Miss Cotter, Head Nurse, the hospital cares 
for some 5,000 patients annually, 

After admiring the hospital we next visited 
the Railway Shops and Traffic Department 
office. Mr. Greenslade, Superintendent of 


. 
zal 


July, 1927 


Traffic, told us that the Banes Division Rail- 
road consists of some 159 miles of 36” gauge 
track, with maximum grades of 3.5 per cent. 
and curvature of 22 degrees. Over these lines 
722,616 tons of sugar-cane were hauled to 
make the 1927 crop. 

The Railroad Shops of the Banes Division, 
where the rolling stock of the railroad which 
consists of 23 locomotives, 1341 cars and 31 
gasoline track cars is capably taken care of, 
is under the supervision of Mr. C. W. Die- 
bold, Master Mechanic. Mr. Diebold then 
passed us along to Mr. Kansas, Superintendent 
of Merchandise, who showed us the Company 
General Stores and gave us some very inter- 
esting facts and figures concerning the busi- 
ness carried on through this store and his eight 
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branch stores. It was getting late by this 
time so we climbed into Mr. Kansas’ Ford 
and went on to the Banes Club for dinner, 
passing on the way the beautiful grass tennis 
courts which the Company maintains for its 
employees. The Club building is a modern 
two-story structure, with tiled floors and con-| 
crete columns. The lower floor is given over 
to club and dining rooms while the entire 
upper story contains sleeping quarters for 
Company employees and guests. “The athletic 
field, which is some 300 yards long by 150 
yards wide, includes a baseball field and polo 
grounds; and a golf course is connected with 
It. 
(To be continued) 


Snaps From the Banes Division 
No. 11 
Mr. C. W. Diebold 


Master Mechanic, Banes Shops 


‘ 

\ eae / 

Mr. Diebold came to Banes in 1919 as As- 
sistant Master Mechanic. Before that time 
he had worked for the following companies: 
O’Rourke — Construction Company, 1906- 
1908; McIntosh Brothers, 1908-1909; Mexi- 
can Light & Power Company, 1909-1910; 
Cuban Bethlehem Steel Company, Felton, 
Nipe Bay, 1910-1919, 


Visitors: Everyone was very glad to see 
Dr. Deeks and Dr. Clark last month. We 
hadn’t seen the former for over two years, 
Mr. Harty accompanied him to Santiago and 
tells us that the bridal suite in the Venus 
Hotel was given him—mosquito net caught 
up with blue satin bows and pillow covers and 
bed spread of handworked embroidery, 


Other welcome visitors were Mr. Schuy- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Tassin; Mr. W. A. Trin- 
ler of Camaguey, and Messrs. R. C. Clifford, 
Walker, Smith, Davidson, Crenshaw and 
Bell, all from Preston. 

We’ were also® glad to welcome back 
amongst us Mr. Nelson after a temporary 
transfer to Preston. 

Vacations: Capt. Svenningsen, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, Hanna-Gine, have 
gone to Norway. 

Mr. E. A. Teagle has returned from his 
holiday. 

New Arrivals: Messrs. F. G. Benson from 
Boston and W. N. Glennon from Florida for 
the Accounting Department. 

Mr. J. D. Hanlon was transferred from 
Preston as Assistant Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise Department vice Mr. Ue Gs te 
Davidson transferred to Port Limon. 


Shy Lover: How much is that diamond ? 
Jeweler: 'wo hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 
And another romance went on the rocks. 
—lIowa Frivol 


“Give me a sentence using ‘kith’ and ‘kin’.” 
“TIL kith you as often as I kin”. 
—Utah Humbug 


Drunk: Shay, where does Tom Maloney 
live? : 
Friend: Why, you’re Tom, old boy. 
“Shure, but where does he live?” 
—Carnegie Puppet 
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Limon 


May 13, 1927 


A\rrer some months of slumber the UNnr- 
FRUITCO Club awoke to a few hours of hectic 
activity and threw a barbecue. 

A special train left Limon at 11:30 sharp 
loaded with picnickers and beer. The train 
arrived at Guapiles at about 3:30 with the 
picnickers and some of the beer. 

On arrival the committee got busy and 
fed the hungry mob with barbecued beef, 
tepescuinte, salad, coffee, cakes, beer and 
whatnot. 

After tasting the beef some concluded that 
the cook had forgotten to skin the cow, but 
this theory was exploded and several of the 
more ambitious undertook to find the cook 
to see if his teeth were equal to the super- 
human task of masticating the animal. How- 
ever, the cook, Louis de Gravelle, must have 
been forewarned, for he was not to be found. 
Some believe that he actually ate a piece of 
the beef and went away for a week to digest 
it. But Louis did his best and produced some 
of the best salad we have tasted in a long 
time. The accompanying photograph will 


give some idea of the personal pulchritude of 
the cook. 

Following the feast came the tug-of-war. 
The two Davises, Swep and his baby name- 
sake from Monte Verde, were very much in 
evidence, vocally, at any rate, cheering their 
respective teams. Any one who has ever 
tried to move the Construction Department 
will appreciate the handicap under which 
Swep’s opponents were laboring and will not 
think it at all strange that although they 
strove manfully they went down to inevitable 
defeat. A second contest was held between 
the farmers and the pen-pushers, but the lat- 
ter proved too strong for the rope and both 
teams were deposited into the mud with more 
haste than ceremony. 

Mrs. Doyle carried off the honors in the 
ladies’ race, and “Bob” Johnson led the field 
in the men’s race. 

Dancing and bridge helped to fill in the 
idle moments, and the train which left at 8:30 
for Limon carried home a tired but jolly 
crowd. 


The happy crowd of picnickers at the barbecue ut Guapiles 


July, 1027 


This handsome chap is the “cook” Louis 
de Gravelle 


Swep Davis and “Tar Heel” Taylor 
obliged with old southern songs which helped 
to while away the hours on the home trip. 


May 21, 1927 


Interest in Limon is at present centered on 
the Tennis Tournament, a “perpetual” affair 
which has just been inaugurated. The idea 
is this: Each player is assigned a position or 
rating which he changes by defeating the 
player immediately above him. Mr. Kress, 
Limon’s iron man of tennis, began in the top 
position but was ousted by “Ben” Scoltock 
in a well-contested match. However, he suc- 
cessfully defended his rights to second place 
against “Bob” Johnson and is telling the 
world he is going back to the top in short 
order. ‘The sequence of the other contestants 
is as follows: P. R. Dickson, K. Cilley, 
J. F. Doyle, J. B. Keough, M. J. Thomas, Dr. 
A. A. Facio, R. Gordon, and so on down to 
R. Oetting, who brings up the rear. 

Mr. R. W. Emerson and his family left 
on the T'oloa for the States. They will be 
greatly missed in Limon social circles. 

Miss Caroline Kirk left on the same boat 
for “God’s Country”. Needless to say, her 
charming personality will be a distinct loss. 

The Misses Elisabeth Lockwood and Flor- 
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ence M. Heath arrived this week to fill the 
depleted ranks of the Key-puncher’s Union. 
We hope they like the country as well as some 
of the Limon sheiks seem to like them. The 
curly-eyed wolf, alias J. J. Meehan, is in the 
front rank. 

Mr. F. Brown, who is to represent Elders 
& Fyffes, Ltd., in Germany, returned from 
Panama and will sail for England on Friday 
next. 


Mr. J. C. B. Davidson, the new Assistant 
Superintendent of Merchandise, likes the 
climate of Limon so well that he is already 
preparing to bring over his fiancée from Cuba 
to settle in dear old Limon. 


Mr. Sam Keesee, the railroad’s longest con- 
ductor, is roommate at the hospital with Mr. 
Jesse Phoenix, the railroad’s broadest. Both 
are getting on well and expect to be chasing 
the elusive bananas on the pickups in the im- 
mediate future. 


“Jock” Durman is the father of a husky 
baby boy, born in the hospital last week. Vis- 
itors say the baby is such a thorough Scotch- 
man that he will not even give them his hand 
in welcome. 

Overhead electric fans have been installed 
in the Community House. They make quite 
a difference in the temperature, but as yet 
they have not been able to blow away the per- 
petual, eternal, everlasting, inevitable ‘““Mulli- 
gan” on which “Sully” feeds the defenceless 
bachelors. 


a HE following article is contributed by 


Mr. Charles Kirkconnell for those who are 
skeptical as to whether bananas grow upside 
down or downside up. Mr. Kirkconnell, who 
is Overseer of Seminole Farm in the Guate- 
mala Division, is an old time employee of the 
Company who was in the banana game in 
the days when the Boston Fruit Company was 
shipping bananas in coasting vessels. We 
really should know in this Division, where 
the three famed peculiarities of mafiana land 
are to be found, namely, bananas, a river 
which flows uphill, and folks who when they 
mean to say ‘yes’ say ‘no.’ Mr. Kirkconnell’s 
article is convincing: 

“Some time ago I read a joke in UNL 
FRUITCO, It was something like this, ‘Do 
they grow bananas upside down or do they 
turn them upside down after they are grown? 


“When I read this, I thought it a silly little 
joke, but after thinking it over, I have decided 
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to answer it for the benefit of those who are 
not acquainted with the habits or the growth 
of the banana, and if the girl who asked the 
question is not a fictitious person I hope she 
will see the answer. 

“If you should cut down a banana sucker, 
or tree, about two weeks before it shoots (or 
blossoms) and split it open, near the top, you 
will find\a pod perfectly white, pointed at the 
end, about two and one-half feet long and 
two and one-half inches in diameter and point- 
ing upward. Soon after it shoots out, 
the light causes it to change its color to 
a purplish red. As the rapid growth adds 
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weight, it starts to bend over so that in 
a few weeks it is pointing towards the earth; 
thus it has reversed itself once. ‘The tiny 
bananas then start to lift themselves up and 
shed their wrapping in an effort to point up- 
wards again, so that in a few weeks they have 
turned completely over and are pointing 
towards the sky, thus reversing a second time. 

“When the bunch has been in the air and 
sun about one hundred days, the cutter comes 
along and cuts down the sucker that bore it. 
He then turns it ‘upside down,’ making the 
third time it is reversed.” 


As the Mule Remembers Them 
“Them” Meaning Sam Kress, Frank Sheehy, 


R Pars and > | 


Cloward of Limon 


AsThe Kole Remembers Them 


eens SS chit 


Roster 
United Fruit Company Steamship Service 


WitttaMm Newsome, VICE PRESIDENT RemMincton G. PLumer, 
IN CHARGE OF STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, MANAGER STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, 
Boston Boston 


ArtHur G. DUNNING, Marine SuPERINTENDENT, Boston 
Harry Spencer, Port Caprain, New York 
Wiriiam M. Rose, Port Captarn, New Or,eans 


Steamships Captains Chief Engineers 
A bangarez W. A. Card R. M. Stoddart 
Atenas E. W. Holmes Andrew Hall 
Calamares A. D. Livingston W. J. Banner 
Camden S. 8S. Hansen Bert Taylor 
Carrillo W. J. Close B. H. Ritchie 
Cartago G. A. McBride David Findlay 
Castilla W. H. Fagen John Honniball 
Coppename J. Schiell Everett Daniels 
Esparta C. O'Neill T. McAuley 
Heredia L. Burmeister George Smart 
La Marea J. C. Jackson C. B. McGhee 
La Perla J. G. Scott F. G. Yandell 
La Playa Harry Irvine N. S. Esplin 
Levisa L. G. Scofield M. J. Leary 
Limon E.. Petersen M. Caseiras 
Macabi R. D. Robbins Charles Jones 
Manaqui E. J. Minister Y G. T. Lockhart 
Maravi D. W. McLellan ue John Paterson 
Mayari Burton Davison gata R. J. Quiery 
Metapan Tom Smith Fred Taylor 
Parismina L. P. Ritchie T.. G. Jolly 
Pastores C. R. Glenn W. J. Davison 
San Benito D. M. Macdonald ‘ W. J. Heins 
San Blas G. H. Grant : O. Williams 
San Bruno S. T. Barr ~ Chas. Neill 
San Gil W. J. Mathers oe Wm. Steen 
San Jose GC Eppelman ; H. Haeslich 
San Mateo K. N. Bauer ; Chas. Jacobsen 
San Pablo G. E. Adams John Marley 
Santa Marta W. O. Barratt ee - W*.. Englebert 
Saramacca FH. A. Hansen a Hl. Rodenburg 
Sixaola G. W. Spears » W. E. Sutherland 
Suriname C. R. Beyer ; ; O..§. Coleman 
Tela O. Larsen L. A. Ayers 
T ivives F.. Decker W. J. Morgan 
Toloa COW W hidden. 227 A. W. Paterson 
Turrialba Edward Baxter & D. K. Romaine: 
Ulua A. Thompson aon F. J. Blamey 
Zacapa C. D. McRae ste John Elder 
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Moonrise on Almirante Bay 


The golden gleams which Phoebus’ sister fair, 
As a libation pours upon the earth, 

Beam from behind dark hills in splendor rare, 
To light this foaming couch of Venus’ birth. 


‘Twas here that Love's fair queen rose from the sea 
In Almirante’s broad and isle -flecked bay; 
Where wooded hills rise high at e very key, 
That breast the briny sea’s incessant spray. 


The gilted glow turns soon to silver pale 

As higher soars night's brightly-beaming queen; 
And o'er the earth she trails her pallid veil, 

Which tints the bay’s broad bosom with its sheen. 


A silent nocturne this—most strangely sweet, 
That wafts with zephyr wings across the bay; 

Over glistening waves in which play dolphins fleet 
Like that which bore Latona’s twins away. 
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A place of which quaint ballads oft are sung, 
Traditions old and legends weird are told; 

We here romance softly roams the scenes among, 
And histories their lurid tales unfold: 


Of pirates lurking in the Spanish Main, 
Whose buried gold in Zapodilla’s Key 
Was hidden there where many such were slain 

By early guardians of this Western sea. 


Of love, intrigue and bloodshed, war and strife, 
One learns from tales of ancient Bocas town 
Where maids were wooed and won by skill of knife, 

And robbers bold fought soldiers of the crown. 


Still quietly the bay its vigil keeps 
‘Mid placid memories of days gone by, 
The world in silence deep about it sleeps, 
Beneath the brilliant moon and starlit sky. 


—O. T. Brosrus, Supt. Medical Dept. 
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Almirante’s Album 


PAGE III 
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Loooxine forth from Page 3 of our his- 
toric album, as we told you last month, is the 
genial countenance of the famous Billy Pon- 
ton. 

Billy is the first man you see when you 
enter Bocas Harbor. He boards the steamer 
on arrival, removes his white helmet, wipes 
his brow, smiles and shakes hands all round, 
welcoming you to the Division. When you 
leave, he is the man who says farewell, dons 
his helmet, and descends the ladder as the 
steamer pulls anchor; and if there are ladies 
around you hear them sigh, “Isn’t he wonder- 
ful!” 

Billy’s real name is William Hamilton 
Ponton, but it is seldom used. He was born 
in Canada many years ago—he refuses to tell 
the exact date but admits he has seen forty 
summers. 

Like Lincoln, he split rails and read om- 
nivorously by the light of a log fire. He had 
been following the Boer War very closely 
and as he did not like the way things were 
being handled, he enlisted in December, 1899 
and went over. He did not find the task of 
cleaning up the Boers as simple as he had im- 
agined and did not have the situation well in 
hand until 1901. He has always claimed that 
the Boers were poor shots; we go him one 
better and say they must have been rotten or 
they could not have missed him, as he stands 


“rails. 


6 ft. 3 in. and is broad in proportion. 

To continue our story, Billy returned to 
Canada, to find that he could no longer con- 
tent himself with the easy life of splitting 
So he cruised southward as did Colum- 
bus, came in through Bocas, liked the place 
and dropped anchor. 

He entered the service of the Unirep 
Fruit Company at Chiriquicito in 1901 and 
held his “place in the sun” telling stories of 
the War until Joe Gerchow arrived in 1902 
with stories of politicians, ward healers, cops, 
etc., along the New Orleans water-front, and 
Billy had to take a back seat. 

Billy withdrew gracefully and went to 
Chiriqui Province on the Pacific Coast, where 
he claims he engaged in the tobacco raising 
industry. He brought a considerable amount 
back with him which he. still smokes. Al- 
though he denies it, we give hit credit for 
being the first man to grow rubber in Pan- 
ama; this honor was thrust upon him after 
smelling the smoke of his tobacco. 

While still in Chiriqui, word reached Billy 
that Joe had left Bocas. about six months 
previously, so he abandoned his cultivations 
and returned full speed to Bocas, but to his 
dismay found that Joe had arrived back in 
Bocas the day before with a new supply of 
yarns. Poor Billy, his tobacco stories could 
not stand up against Joe’s lies so he left again 
and went to Concepcion (Atlantic side) where 
he mined gold, and read extensively about the 
buccaneers. 

Returning to Bocas in 1904, bursting with 
stories of gold and adventure, Billy took the 
inhabitants by storm and Joe left. 

Billy worked as Clerk in the Merchandise 
Department, Conductor on the Railroad and 
Bookkeeper at Macca Hill Shops at various 
times between 1904 and 1907. In 1909 an 
Assistant Terminal Superintendent was 
needed and Billy qualified for the position. 
In 1912 he became Marine Superintendent 
and later took on the additional duties of 
Unirep Frurr Company Agent; these po- 
sitions he still holds, as well’ as the post. of 
British Vice Consul for thé Province. 

As a sportsman Billy has no equal. He 
knows where the fish are biting, where the 
game birds are feeding, and successfully stalks 
the beasts of the jungle. He gained quite a 
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reputation as a first baseman on the Division 
Nine in the old days, and is no slouch at 
wrestling and boxing. Billy and J. J. San- 
derson can tell you all about every prize fight, 
commencing with the Sullivan-Kilrane bout. 
As you listen to them now agreeing, now 
arguing, you learn that John L., Bob Fitz- 
simmons, Stanley Ketchel, Jim Jeffries, Jack 
Johnson, Dempsey and each of a dozen others 
is the “greatest fighter that ever lived, bar 
none’’—and when they have finished you won- 
der who really was the one, but dare not 
inquire, 

Billy has his office at the port and during 
bad weather, when asked over the phone by 
men up the line how the sea is running, his 
reply is: ‘Most extraordinary thing I’ve 
ever seen! Absolutely frightful! Never saw 
the waves so high!!!’ As he has been telling 
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us that for fifteen years, one of these days 
we're going down there to gaze upon this 
phenomenon. 

Nevertheless, Billy is a fine man, a good 
fellow, a thorough sport, a staunch friend, 
the benefactor of many, and the pride of our 
Division. It is sufficient when “Changui” 
and “Nola” say “Hats off to Billy”. They 
hand out nothing that is not well deserved. 


Promoted: Mr. Robert Paterson, formerly 
Chief Clerk, Accounting Department, Pan- 
ama Division, transferred from here to Tela 
some months ago, has come back to us as Act- 
ing Division Accountant, relieving Mr. A. P. 
Gadd, resigned. Mr. Paterson’s promotion 
comes as the reward of excellent experience 
and hard work. 


Truxillo 


Corocito’s Big Day 


Mickey—*Secretary” up, won the “Honduras Grand National’ 


Ler us assure you it was a big day. It 
began with the rising of the sun on May 8, 
and ended only when many sons were set. 
The male population of the Farms had ar- 
rived early on motor cars. The Governor’s 
party from Truxillo came next on a special 
train. “They took many snapshots of Coro- 
cito’s gala day and were served a luncheon of 
real Mexicanhot tamales by Mrs. Cowper- 
thwaite. At 12:30 o'clock the special trains 
from Maloa and Puerto Castilla unloaded a 


small multitude, all looking for excitement. 
They were not to be disappointed. 

Among the arrivals from Castilla were the 
Captain and passengers of the S. S. Zacapa. 

The races began promptly at 1:00 o’clock. 
All the elements needed to provide a real 
occasion were there—Messrs. Bailey and 
Waterhouse at your service; good judging by 
Messrs. Brown, McClellan, Lee Hunsinger 
and R. H. Davis, who were enthroned in the 
judges’ stand; surprise; betting, private and 
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pari mutuel; good jockeys; good ponies; good 
mules; and good sportsmanship. 

To Mr. F. J. Aycock belongs the credit for 
working out a perfect color scheme—a tiny 
black jockey, Secretary by name, four years 
of age (mas 0 menos), on a pretty white pony 
named Quicksilver, age one and_ one-half 
years, bringing home triumphant the red and 
white of Corocito. Winning the first prizes 
in the Jockey’s Cup and the Ladies’ Cup, run- 
ning the half mile in one minute and two sec- 
onds, he brought home the “bacon” as well 
as the colors. Mr. Aycock’s pulse has not 
registered normal since. 


Mr, Aycock and “Secretary” after win- 
ning the “Honduras Grand National” 


Kangaroo, entered by Mr. Silvera, made 
second place in the Jockey’s Cup, and Mrs. 
Veitch’s Sunny Jim took second in the Ladies’ 
Cup. A number of the entries in this race 
mistook the starting post for a hitching post, 
and, as witnessed by those on the bleachers, 
remained hitched. 

The surprise of the day came in the Cas- 
tilla Derby. ‘Some time before the races Mr. 
Aycock raffled a rather dejected looking cayuse 
which he had sized up as poor white trash, 
hardly worth feeding. Louis Lazarus held 
the lucky number and for one dollar, gold, 
was made sole owner of the animal. Louis 
felt beaten at that. The horse, being of no 
use otherwise, was entered in the race, under 
the name of “Lucero”. It. may have been 


Louis’ luck, but undoubtedly the splendid rid- 
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ing of Jockey Silvera was to a great extent 
responsible for the resulting surprise. At any 
rate, Lucero’s nose was first over the finish 
line. ‘The first prize was $100, and the bets 
were running five to one against him. Babee, 
owned and ridden by Kenneth Block of 
Cuaca, made second place. 

Battle Axe, entered by Mrs, R. H. Davis, 
made a very good showing, taking first money 
in the Summers Plate. A Cuaca_ horse, 
Dandy, owned by McGah, ridden by Block, 
took second place. 

The best time during the day was made by 
Mickey, in the Honduras Grand National, a 
five-furlong run in one minute and forty-two 
seconds. This was another of Mr. Aycock’s 
new pets, ridden by his pet Secretary. Sunny 
Jim once more made second place. 

The two-mule races were won by Conejo, 
owned by Mr. Aycock, and Leon, owned by 
Mr. McGah, first and second places being 
made respectively in the Banana Purse and 
the order reversed in the Condition Stakes. 

Every race was run according to schedule. 
The interest and excitement never waned and 
everything went smoothly throughout. Much 
credit is due Mr. F. J. Aycock, who was 
General Manager of the event, as well as 
every helper and participant. It was a day 
of clean sport and good fellowship. 

Our heartfelt sympathy is extended to those 
who went to Puerto Castilla on the 5:30 
P. M. special and failed to return to the 
dance. No foolin’, that was a real dance. 


Section of grand stand at the Corocito 
Race Meet 


July, 1927 


Every one had more praise than sympathy for 
the orchestra. Cruel as it may seem, they 
would have had it play more continuously 
and longer than it did. But knowing the 
quality of the Banana Six, one should not be 
deemed cruel for desiring quantity. It can 
be described by one word—‘more”. With 
the first bold notes of Jim Skelton’s base 
(meaning wicked) horn, fatigue departed and 
did not return until the plaintive strains of 
the final medley dripped liquidly from Art 
More’s clarinet into the wee, sma’ hours of 
the morning after. 

Farmers and Engineers, from the Jefes to 
the greenest timekeepers, for the time being 
were one in spirit, song and dance. ‘This 
was especially true of the Farms Department 
Superintendents. 

June 8, 1927 

Mrs. J. G. Kieffer and her son and daugh- 
ter passed through Castilla on the Zacapa 
May 8. We regret their stay had to be lim- 
ited to a few hours. 

Tela has accepted our challenge and all ar- 
rangements have been made for a_ baseball 
game to be held in Tela July 4. A party of 
from sixty to one hundred will accompany the 
team to Tela, and of course expect to return 
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with the Honduras Championship pennant. 

We had the pleasure of a short visit from 
Mr. R. K. Thomas of Tela during the month. 

Mrs. J. J. Bonneau, “Sonny” and “Bruf- 
fie”, have returned from several months in 
the States. 

Messrs. W. L. Hunsinger and Je W: 
Moore spent a few days in Tegucigalpa re- 
cently. 

Mr. J. G. Flanary has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of Transportation, in addition 
to his duties as Port Superintendent. 

Mr. John C. Coleman has been transferred 
to the Guatemala Division. We were all 
mighty sorry to see him leave Castilla. 

Messrs. J. G. Flanary and C. L. Veitch 
accompanied Mr. A. J. Chute, of Tela Rail- 
road Company, on a fasear to Bluefields and 
Bragmans Bluff the early part of June aboard 
the good ship Victor. 

We were glad to welcome Dr. O. E. Rein- 
king back from his trip to the far East, but 
were sorry he could spend only a few days 
with us on his way to Tela. 

Mr. Arnold A. Davis, brother of our Su- 
perintendent of Agriculture, accompanied by 
his wife and son, spent a few days in Castilla 
en route to Almirante and Guatemala. 


Cristobal 


May 23, 1927 


M R. J. W. WILSON, who is high in poli- 
cal circles in New York State and who is 
closely associated with Governor Smith, was 
a passenger on the S. S. Toloa, May 16. Mr. 
Wilson took in all the points of interest of the 
Panama Canal and expressed himself as de- 
lighted with his visit. 

Other prominent passengers on the Toloa, 
May 16, were Mr. Charles Mullins, Attorney 


General of New York State, and Mr. Patrick 


Walsh, Chief of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of that State. Both gentlemen saw the 
Panama Canal in its entirety and were amazed 
at the wondrous operations of the “Big Ditch” 
at Panama. 

“Red” Henerey of Santa Marta arrived at 
Cristobal on the S. S. Carrillo, May 19, 


“Red” was not accompanied by his dog. He 
left for Panama City on business by the morn- 
ing train the day of his arrival, and will re- 
turn to Colombia on the Tivives, May 26. 
“Red” is very busily engaged in shaking hands 
with his many friends on the Isthmus. 
Arriving on the Ulua from Port Limon 
May 15 was Reuben Arcia, ex-Governor of 
the Province of Colon. Don Reuben has been 


“prominent in the governmental affairs of 


Panama since the birth of that Republic. He 
brought back with him from Costa Rica forty 
thoroughbred cows for his farm on the Isth- 
mus. 

R. G. McKenzie of the Compania Nacional 
Radiografica de Costa Rica, whose headquar- 
ters is at San Jose, Costa Rica, returned to 
Port Limon on the Toloa, May 16, after sev- 
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eral weeks on the Isthmus. While here Mr. 
McKenzie was entertained at Panama City 
by Mr. F. J. Baron of the Banana Explora- 
tion Department, and ‘‘Big-hearted” John 
Gorin of the Passenger Department, Cristo- 
bal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Emerson, accom- 
panied by their son, Ralph, Jr., were arrivals 
at the Isthmus on the J’oloa, May 22. The 
Emersons are intransit to New York. 

George L. Harshaw, Superintendent of the 
Merchandise Department, Puerto Castilla, 
arrived at Cristobal on the S. S. Heredia, 
May 22. He transferred to the Panama Di- 
vision yacht Cricamola and sailed for Almi- 
rante the same day. Also sailing on the 
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Cricamola was “‘Big-hearted” John Gorin, 
who was to be Navigating Officer for the 
round trip to Almirante. Another passenger 
was F. J. Baron, explorer, writer, and good 
judge of bananas. 

Mr. Abraham Simons of the Freight De- 
partment is spending his vacation in the Blue 
Mountains of Jamaica, where he is taking a 
well-earned rest. “Dad” Simons is one of 
the oldest and most highly respected freight 
trafic men on the Isthmus. Coming here in 
1885, he acted as Freight Agent for the Ham- 
burg American Line and the Leyland Har- 
rison Line. He also held responsible posi- 
tions with the Panama Railroad Company. 


Colombia 
In Rio Frio is Celebrated Birthday of MacArdle, Worthy Engineer 


A ND it came to pass that on the 23rd day 
of April divers Folk from Santa Marta and 
the Line did repair to Rio Frio to rejoice and 
be merry together at the Feast of Mac. Many 
fair Damsels and Swains in great number 
wended their way thither, in such wise that 
there sate at the groaning Board that e’en 
a full Fifteen of joyous Souls. 

And when each had eaten his Fill of goodly 
Fare, and Song and. mirthful Speech flowed 
free, at about the eighth Hour, then arose 
the Guests and hied them to another Place 
for a Season of Jollity. First reigned the 
Spirit of Dance and great was the amazement 


Some of the fair dam- 
sels and swains who 
attended the feast of 
Mac—worthy Engineer 
at Rio Frio 


of All at the prowess of One, Carmen, in that 
Fete which is called Charleston. Came then 
the Unfortunate Cat to demand Solemnity 
and receive only Mirth; whereat did Jean 
excel, laughing heartily. 

Next did many Suppliants demand of their 
King, “O King, What have I done?”, to 
learn, in course, the Answer thereto, amid 
great Rejoicing. In blindness but with zeal 
did Mac and Phil aspire to kiss the Maid, but 
found instead the lips of One even as Them- 
selves. Each rose in his Place and intoned 
the Saga of Mary and the Lamb, and all 
whose Mirth was unrestrained paid therefor 


a 
Say pena eee So ven 
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with heavy Forfeit. By one it was spoken 
in the Tongue of Spain; and heavily had to 
pay Dame Wentworth. The Moments tar- 
ried not, and youthful were the Hours of the 
Morrow ere quiet came. 

Lo, with the Morn appeared a Multitude 
of Others in a Conveyance of Grandeur, 
Prancing Steeds and goodly Mounts awaited 
them, and soon the gay Cavalcade passed 
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through shady Woods and by cool Streams, 
aspiring to attain the Summit of a lofty Hill 
whence all that Country lay disclosed. An- 
other Feast there was of strange and goodly 
Viands, of Sweetmeats, and of Wit. 

All too soon came the Deep Sorrow of 
Parting. But Time rolls on unceasingly, 
and soon will be another Year and another 
Feast of Mac. 


The gay Cavalcade passed through shady Woods and by cool Streams 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


We were sorry the Tellgrens had to leave on Sunday morning too early for the ride, but the 


trains wait not, 


Phil Sayers led the parade on Sunday morning and is to be complimented on his choice of 


scenery. 


George Salt and Dolly Hill had a lengthy scientific discussion which consumed the greater part 


of the morning’s ride. 


Marie Daley had the ill luck to part company with her horse on the road home, but, far from 
being discouraged, she remounted and reached headquarters without further incident. 
Gene and Dave were so intent that they let the Victrola run down and were not even conscious 


of the fact. 


And Steve and Carmen hit it off real well from the start. 
We now thank Boston for Sending us such a good scout as little Jean. 


One of the most thoroughly enjoyable 
dances ever held in Santa Marta was that 
given at the Club on May 28. The festa 
was in honor of Mrs. A. A. Pollan and Miss 
Elizabeth Pollan, who were to leave on May 
31 for Texas. The whole Division turned 
out. At midnight refreshments Prepared by 
the ladies were partaken of. After that the 
dancing commenced again and continued 
without abatement until 3 A. M. 

The Tivives, which sailed May 31, took 
away a distressing percentage of the ladies of 


Santa Marta. Among the outgoing passengers 
were Mrs. A. A. Pollan, Miss Elizabeth 
Pollan, Masters Arthur and Morris Pollan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tellgren, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Wentworth, Mrs. C. G. Lippard and 
Miss Eugenia Bradshaw. 

The scarcity of ladies in this place is be- 
coming appalling. In addition to those named 
above, the following are also absent: Mmes. 
Flye, Honiball, Drennan, Gartner, Brad- 
shaw, Salisbury, Slane, Whalen, McSwain, 
Kidd, and Miss Mary Casey. 
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Farewell to the Old Guard 


Charlie Dodd, veteran railroader of the 
Tropics, one of the most popular employees 
of this Division and the man who has yet to 
be caught without a sincere, and friendly 
smile, has left Santa Marta. After about 
three years of careful guiding of the ordi- 
naries, fruit trains, cargo trains and what- 
ever else showed up, Charlie decided he was 
entitled to a holiday. He left on the Santa 
Marta en route to New Orleans. In that 
haven he’s going to take a couple of months’ 
vacation, and then his legion of friends may 
expect him to arrive unannounced in any 
Division capable of using a good Chief Dis- 
patcher. The bunch at Sevilla will miss him 


F. R. MacMahon, Division 
Freight Agent 


e 


Ma. F. R. MacMauon, recently ap- 
pointed Division Freight Agent, has been with 
our Company for three years in the capacity of 
Soliciting Freight Agent in this Division. 
After a varied and valuable business experi- 
ence acquired in New York he accepted a po- 
sition as Traffic Manager of the Samana and 
Santiago Railroad Co. with headquarters at 
Sanchez, Dominican Republic. He was later 
appointed by the Cuban Government to assist 
in the taking of population and electoral cen- 
sus of Cuba, being stationed at Santiago. 
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a lot, and who will cajole the cook into mak- 
ing the ice cream almost daily is a serious 
question up there. 

Without attempting to steal any one’s 
thunder, we should like to offer the follow- 
ing: 


- Famous Hands 


Pale— 

—Christian Anderson 
Nine— 

Clutching— 
—Across the Sea 
—Out 


Four Aces 


Havana 


When this work was finished Mr. MacMahon 
was employed as Assistant Secretary of the 
Central Fe Corporation of Santa Clara Pro- 
vince, Cuba, one of the numerous mills caught 
in the sugar crash of 1920; then for two years 
he was located at San Juan, Porto Rico, with 
the Atlantic Fruit Company and after their 
retirement from the Porto Rican trade, re- 
turned to Cuba and was made Traffic Man- 
ager of the West Indies Shipping & Tradine 
Company, from which position he was ad- 
vanced to the Traffic Department of the Ward 
Line at Havana. With this variety of ex- 
perience and the three years of service in close 
touch with the trade in Havana, combined 
with the fact that he speaks Spanish fluently. 
we believe that Mac is just the right man for 
the position of D.F.A. left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. M. G. Casseres. 


Mr. H. O. Westhaver, recently with the 
Traveling Auditor, and for some time pre- 
vious our Chief Clerk paid us a short visit 
while en route north. We learn with regret 
that “Westy” is leaving the Company’s service 
and wish him only the best of luck in what- 
ever new field he may enter. 


Mr. W. J. Bennett, Assistant Freight 
Traffic Manager, New Orleans, is with us for 
a few days. He came over on business but a 
rumor that he brought along his golf clubs 
to trv out the course at the Almendares Coun- 
try Club where Tom Kerrigan is an active 
member of the Greens Committee, 
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Mr. H. R. Lewis, Superintendent Mer- 
chandise Department, Puerto Barrios, en route 
to New York, dropped in on us for a too brief 
visit a few days ago. 
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Mr. W. W. Schuyler, General Manager 
Cuban Divisions, spent some days in Havana 
the early part of the month, being up from 
Preston in connection with business pertain- 
ing to the Sugar Divisions. 


Mr. A. P. Gadd, Division Accountant, Al- 
mirante, and Mrs. Gadd, with several friends 
en route to New York were shown the sights 
of Havana while their ship was in port, Bill 
Douglass and Ken Osborne of the Havana Ac- 
counting Department staff doing the honors. 


“Mac” has been wearing a very dark pair 
of glasses around the office for some days and 
we are told they cover an equally dark optic. 
Wonder if he has as good a story to cover it 
as the golf ball story used by another member 
of the staff one Monday morning not long ago 
when he came to the office with a lip swollen 
to several times the size nature intended it 
to be. 


A recent addition to our staff is Mr. Guil- 
lermo Perkins, who is with the Freight De- 


partment as Solicitor. Mr. Perkins was for 
six years employed with his father in business 
in Havana. He attended the high school here 
and the University of Havana where he was 
entered for the Diplomatic and Consular 
course, and also attended Fordham University 
at the Bronx, New York. He has traveled in 
England and the United States, speaks English 
and Spanish fluently and his six years of prac- 
tical business experience in Havana makes him 
especially useful in the capacity of solicitor. 

For several months in 1925 Mr. Perkins 
was with our Company at Pier 9, New York, 
but was obliged to return to Havana on ac- 
count of illness and he has lately been with 
Sabatés S. en C. of this city. 


One of the Reasons They 
Are Not Straight 


He was arrested and the evidence showed 
that there was not the slighest doubt but what 
he was crooked. The judge looked at him 
severely and asked if he had anything to say 
for himself. 

“Well,” said the Banana, pointing toward 
the corner fruit store, “my only excuse is 
environment. Just take a look at the ‘bunch’ 
I grew ‘up’ with.” 


ountain Cow)—Quadruped mammal 


found in Central America. Has a large heaa 
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with a flexible proboscis or snout which can be shortened or lengthened at will. Has very small 
eyes and pig-like ears, Legs are short and thick, supporting a large barrel-shaped body which ter- 
minates in a short thin tail. Is thick-skulled, so much that buckshot seldom penetrates it; hide is 
tough and thick. When full grown the zee is about three and a half feet in height and weighs 
r 


from 500 to 1,000 pounds. Its color runs 


om dark brown to black. 


This animal travels alone and does most of its feeding and moving about at night; it is 


forcing the enemy to let go his hold or drown. 


not bother to swim but walks on the bottom, 


i The photo features &@ young three months old calf captured recently in the Panama Division. 
The white stripes on its coat will gradually disappear as it grows older. 


Dr. B. T. GALLOWAY of the United 
States Department of Agriculture addressed 
the Ulua Society on the evening of May 5. 

Members of the Society deemed it a special 
privilege to hear Dr. Galloway, as he has been 
for many years an outstanding figure in Amer- 
ican agriculture. He entered the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture forty years ago, and after 
spending several years in the study of plant 
diseases and their control, was instrumental 
in organizing the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
This Bureau remained under his direction 
until he left the Department to become Dean 
of the College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
Later he returned to the Department and was 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture under Sec- 
retary Houston. 

Dr. Galloway’s address was at first largely 
reminiscent in character. He related stories 
of the early days of American agricultural 
science—the development of the agricultural 
colleges, which have become so important a 
factor in the improvement of American farm- 
ing methods; the founding of the state experi- 
mental stations; and the growth of the United 
States Department of Agriculture from the 
days when it was first organized up to the 
present time. 

Later, Dr. Galloway discussed some modern 
trends in American agriculture. All of the 
major industries, except agriculture, he pointed 
out, are now highly organized. The day may 
not be far off when agricultural production, 
especially as regards major crops such as cot- 


ton, corn, and wheat, will go out of the hands 
of the individual, and be conducted more 
effectively by large organizations. ‘The first 
steps in this direction have already been taken. 
The California Fruit Growers Exchange and 
similar cooperative organizations constitute 
this step. The ultimate goal, in the opinion 
of Dr. Galloway, might be the development 
of numerous large corporations similar to the 
Unirep Frurir Company in general charac- 
ter, with their own facilities for production 
and marketing. Dr. Galloway paid the Com- 
pany a high compliment, stating that he con- 
sidered it a model which might well be copied. 

The meeting, which was held at the Re- 
search Laboratory in Tela, was well attended 
and was highly interesting throughout. 


The S. 8. Tela Arrives in Her Home Port 


Civil and military authorities, officers of 
the Tela Railroad Company and numerous 
friends gathered on board the new steamship 
Tela Sunday afternoon, May 22, to celebrate 
the registration of the vessel under the Hon- 
duranian flag, with Tela as its home port. 

Seated at the main table with Captain Lar- 
sen were General Inez Perez, Comandante 
of Tela; Colonel Modesto Orellana, Alcalde; 
Doctor Zelaya, Port Sanitary Officer; Mr. 
R. K. Thomas, Manager of the Tela Railroad 
Company; and Licenciado Blanco, who acted 
as master of ceremonies. 
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The beautiful wood mosaic presented to the 
S. S. “Tela” on May 22, 1927, by the com- 
munity of Tela 


General Perez presented the Captain with 
his papers of registration, handsomely done 
up with ribbon of the Honduranian national 
colors. After the papers were presented the 
marimba provided for the occasion struck up 
the Honduranian national hymn, while the 
members of the party rose and stood at at- 
tention. 

A buffet supper, tastefully prepared by Mr. 
G. McCormick, Chief Steward, was then 
served, in the midst of which a toast to Hon- 
duras was proposed. Sefior Moscoso re- 
sponded with a toast to the United States, 
in which he expressed the admiration of Hon- 
duranians for our country, as well as the sat- 
isfaction it gave them to see the Honduranian 
flag carried to the ports of the world by a 
vessel so splendid as the Tela. 

Still later in the evening, Ingeniero Bustillo 
of the Tela Railroad Company, speaking on 
behalf of the local community, presented the 
ship with an attractive wood-mosaic repre- 
senting the derivation of the name “Tela”. 
This name comes from the aboriginal word 
“Tetela”, which means “a rugged land of hills 
and mountains”. The wood-mosaic, built up 
of fine woods of local origin, beautifully in- 
laid and highly polished, cleverly portrayed a 
scene in keeping with the derivation of the 
word. 

Captain Larsen then gave the Alcalde of 
Tela a genuine Irish shillaleh, brought from 
Belfast, where the ship was constructed. In 
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a neat speech Colonel Orellana expressed his 
thanks, and said that he would treasure the 
shillaleh as a symbol of authority, but hoped 
not to have occasion to use it. 

Other brief speeches were made by Dr. 
Zelaya, by the American Vice Consul, and by 
Seftor Moscoso, after which the party ad- 
journed to the wharf, where a dance spon- 
sored by the Tela Railroad Company was al- 
ready under way. 


On Sunday evening, May 22, the Tela 
Railroad Company entertained the people of 
Tela with a delightful dance on the Tela 
wharf, in honor of the newest ship of the 
Great White Fleet, the S. S. Tela, and to 
celebrate her registration under the flag of 
the Republic of Honduras. 

Music of a very superior class was ren- 
dered by the Rex Marimba from La Ceiba. 
Dancing continued until a late hour and every 
one was loud in praise of a very successful 
event. 

The people of Tela wish to express their 
thanks to the Management of the Tela Rail- 
road Company for a very pleasant evening. 


A Snake-Herder’s Yarn 


Dez TOM BARBOUR paid us a visit not 
long ago and it was quite natural that he 
should be the center of a group swapping 
yarns—and equally natural that snakes should 
be the chief topic of conversation. 

In the group was “Duke” ‘March, snake 
herder and raconteur, to whom the Northern 
Divisions need no introduction. On this par- 
ticular evening “Duke” settled more com- 
fortably into his chair and began the yarn- 
spinning with the following account: 

“Td just parked my quid on the window 
ledge where I could reach it in the morning 
when the blamed telephone rang. It wasn’t 
so awful late, but it was too late for respect- 
able people to be calling even me. So I 
yawned and thought to myself, ‘If they want 
me real bad they'll ring again.’ Which they 
did. 

“Realizing I wouldn’t get any peace un- 
less I answered the phone or threw it out the 
window, I finally unhooked the receiver and 
growled ‘hello’. They must use awful good 
material in these phones here in Tela, for the 
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language that greeted me was enough to make 
the first mate of a wind-jammer blush. Ill 
bet all the insulation on that wire was baked 
hard in one second. 

“Knowing there was only one person that 
could be so hearty in the sustained use of that 
sort of language, I took the opportunity of- 
fered by a gasp for breath at the other end 
of the line and in my gentlest tone asked, 
‘What’s the matter with you, Guerdnor?’ 

“A couple of minutes later, after I had 
managed to nail the telephone back on the 
wall, I got the facts straight, and although 
I’m a tolerant man, still I’m God-fearing 
so I’d better tell you in my own words what 
had happened. 

“Tt seems that Guerdnor and Miles, who 
were living out near the Guaymas ballast pit, 
had arrived home after dark only to discover 
that their water system was on the blink. So 
they took a flash-light and started out to in- 
vestigate the whys and wherefores. They 
hadn't gone very far along the path leading 
away from the house before Guerdnor nearly 
ruined a beautiful Barba Amarilla by step- 
ping on it. ‘The snake was surprised, but 
Guerdnor was equal to the occasion, and 
without even thinking he grabbed this four- 
foot sleep-producer right behind the ears. He 
couldn’t decide what to do next, so he and 
Miles returned to the house to talk it over. 

“Some of the suggestions as recounted later 
may have been exaggerated slightly. ‘They 
ranged all the way from building a box 
around Jimmy so that he could turn the snake 
loose inside the room and then have me come 
and get it, to tying his hand shut around the 
snake in order that it might not get away 
while Guerdnor slept. The drawback to the 
first scheme lay in the fact that there was no 
material to build a box. Finally they de- 
cided they’d call me and have me come out 
and turn Jimmy loose—it had reached that 
point. 

“Can you imagine riding sixty kilometers 
through a tropical midnight to pry a wild 
drag-line man loose from a poor little fer- 
de-lance? I should say not!” 

“So you lost the snake?” some one inquired. 

“Not on your life!” replied March, as he 
thoughtfully regarded the diminished contents 
of a frosted glass. “I told Jimmy how to get 
loases. Ges 


“But...” began one of the audience. 


“.. . by grabbing the bottom of a cloth 
bag with one of the fingers of the hand in 
which he held the snake and then turning 
the bag up over the snake and his arm too. 
No snake can strike if you keep the cloth 
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folded closely enough about its head.” 
“And the telephone actually came off the 
wall?” inquired one round-eyed individual. 
“This,” drawled a gentle voice from the 
outer rim of the circle, “is a social evening 
and not a psychology test.’’ 


Fire, of unknown origin, completely de- 
stroyed one of Tela’s most ancient landmarks, 
Building No. 12, on Friday night, May 13. 
Yes, Black Friday, something had to happen. 

Starting near the middle of the building, 
on the second floor, the flames spread rapidly 
in both directions and in a comparatively 
short time had utterly consumed the entire 
structure. 

Originally the home of Mr. P. S. Elliott, 
one of the pioneers of the banana industry on 
the North Coast, Building No. 12 has seen 
the Tela Railroad Company rise from a hum- 
ble beginning to one of the largest and most 
productive Divisions of the Unrrep Fruit 
COMPANY. 

Taken over in 1912 by the Company, it 
was immediately enlarged and served as of- 
fices and quarters for the Engineering De- 
partment for a period of about five years, 
after which it was rearranged for use as bach- 
elor quarters and was serving in that capacity 
at the time of the fire. 

Replacements in the form of three modern 
six-room bachelor quarters are rapidly near- 
ing completion at the old site. 


Me. LEE HUNSINGER and Mr. 
Johnny Moore of Puerto Castilla paid us a 
flying visit during the month of May. 

Mr. George T. Summerlin, American Min- 
ister to the Republic of Honduras, passed 
through Tela in May en route to the United 
States for a vacation. 

A quartette, composed of Bill Mais, Pablo 
Otter, Doc Thompson and Kirby Enochs took 
on the “Famous Four” one day during May 
and succeeded in trimming them by a very 
narrow margin. They are still bragging about 
it and absolutely insist that their victory be 
recorded in these pages especially after see- 
ing the slanderous remarks published in the 
May issue of Unirrurrco concerning a pre- 
vious match with the “Famous Four”. 

Mrs. R. H. Goodell, wife of the General 
Manager of the Honduras Divisions, sailed 
for the States May 23 on board the S, S. 
Tela for a short visit. 
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Mrs. Merriweather Walker, wife of the 

Governor of the Canal Zone, and Captain 
and Mrs. Gilson, also of the Canal Zone, 
were visitors at Tela during the month of 
May. 
Mr. E. A. Ames, Superintendent of Agri- 
culture of the Tela Railroad Company re- 
turned to his home grounds late in May from 
an extended visit to other Divisions. 


School is out. Closing-day exercises took 
place on Friday afternoon, May 27, before 
an interested gathering of fathers, mothers 
and other guests of the children. 

The two “‘school-marms”, Miss Nan Ran- 
dolph and Miss Marie Jones, have sailed for 
their respective homes after a very success- 
ful school year. 

Three baseball games took place during 
May. ‘The first two, between the first and 
second teams of Tela resulted in a victory for 
each. The usual first-class playing'on the part 
of all members of both teams was very much 
in evidence. 


On May 15 the Tela Baseball Club enter- 


tained the Cuyamel Fruit Company Team 
on the home grounds. This interesting game 
ended with a 15 to 7 score in favor of the 
local squad and adds one more victory to 
Tela’s long string. A return game at La 
Lima is expected to take place in the near 
future. 

Another one of those interesting tourna- 
ments which the Tela Golf Club has been 
staging recently, took place during the month 
of May. Entrants were paired and total score 
turned in. From the long list of entrants, 
Dr. Russell Thompson and J. K. Simms 
emerged victorious with a total score of 198 
for the thirty-six holes played. Appropriate 
prizes were awarded the winners. 

Mr. E. G. English, for several months past 
Assistant Chief Clerk in the Tela Account- 
ing Department, has been transferred to 
Puerto Barrios as Chief Clerk in the Account- 
ing Department there. 

Mr. G. J. Walwood, a member of the local 
Accounting Department force for some time, 
has been promoted to the position of Assis- 
tant Chief Clerk. 


The Phenomenal Success of ‘‘Danto’’ Brown 
By F. J. G. Robinson 


66 3 

Dano» BROWN was fired. The rea- 
son was a conglomeration of offenses, most of 
them humorous, which culminated in the Dis- 
trict Superintendent having the choice of 
either firing Danto or losing his own self- 
respect and all chance of maintaining disci- 
pline amongst his Overseers. 

Danto had a charming personality, was 
popular with everyone, and his dismissal was 
regretted by all, including the Superintendent 
himself. While accepting his fate philo- 
sophically, he was rather at a loss what to do. 
His financial resources were not of the best, 
although he was not altogether “broke”, for 
he owned a half interest in a cow which he 
had not seen for more than a year and a vic- 
trola with a broken mainstring. He also had 
a further interest in twenty chickens, two 
roosters, three ducks, a macaw and a “wa- 
tusa”, all of which might yield him fifty 
dollars when he could collect. He had as 
well, a small sum in the Employees’ Deposit 
and something coming from his timechecks. 

On his arrival in port he sat himself down 
on the shore under a coconut palm and pon- 
dered as to his next move. To work in an- 
other department did ‘not appeal to him; 


neither did joining another company after five 
years with the Unirep Fruit Company. ‘Io 
return to the States meant cold weather, a 
stiff collar and the monotony of a routine 
job. He sat thinking hard, with furrowed 
brow, biting hard on his five-cent cigar as if 
inspiration would come out of the smoke. And 
inspiration finally did come. Was it not true 
that timekeepers arrived in the country so 
green that they almost perspired a ‘‘créme de 
menthe’? ‘They knew nothing of bananas 
nor of making out reports and were ignorant 
of tropical conditions. His scheme, he was 
confident, would enable them to become Man- 
agers, Vice Presidents, even President, in 
about a quarter of the time usually required. 
The more he thought of it, the more was he 
convinced that timekeepers were his “métier’’. 
Were there not Correspondence Schools for 
lawyers and ventriloquists, draftsmen and rail- 
way porters, dentists and saxophone players. 
accountants and head waiters, electricians and 
gown designers? Why not for timekeevers? 

He stood up, dusted the sand from his ba- 
nana stained breeches. flicked the ashes from 
his cigar, straightened his shoulders, and with 
deep resolve, wended his way to the local 
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real estate agent, from whom he rented a two- 
room structure listed as a house. When he 
was estavlished in his new quarters, he cut- 
lined this circular to be sent to all time- 
keepers: 


From ‘Timekeeper to President in Five Years 
Be a Go-Getter—Don’t waste your Nights 
Timekeepers—Beat Your Own Time 


This is addressed to YOU, Mr. Time- 
keeper. Do you want to succeed? Then join 
my Correspondence School. I will teach you 
how to become an Overseer in three months, 2 
District Superintendent in twelve, an Assistant 
Manager in two years, a Manager in three, 
a Vice President in four, and President in 
five. What more could you want? Every 
phase of your work is covered in my lessons. 
You will readily see this from the following 
selections: “How to Write a Timecheck”: 
“The Psychology of the Peon”; “How to 
Grade Fruit—the difference between three- 
quarters, three-quarter full, full three-quarters, 
wholly full, full to bursting-point”: “How to 
Calculate—guaranteed to make you quicker 
and more accurate than a Monroe”. Each les- 
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son is comprehensive. For instance, it always 
puzzles new timekeepers why fruit should be 
hanging on the tree the wrong way up. ‘This, 
incidentally, is the reason why it is so difficult 
to learn the correct grade; but you will learn 
from my course that it is easy to overcome 
the difficulty by standing on your head and 
thus see the fruit as it will appear when it is 
cut and placed on the fruit platform. No- 
where else but in my lessons could you learn 
such a trade secret. And that is only one ex- 
ample of the efficiency of my course. 

Sign your name on the dotted line and en- 


roll TODAY. 


Success! Danto is now so busy that he has 
a staff of assistants. His lessons are world- 
famous. From the Fiji Islands he received 
the following testimonial: 
Sine 

“Before I enroll in your beautiful course, I 
no not a banana from a coconut. Now I no 
what a plantain from a banana differ. I love 
vour course. It to me is as the sun to me. 
I quick get you many customers.” 

What more could a man require? Danto 
is now rich and he sends the Superintendent 
who fired him a case of whisky every Xmas. 
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Unifrivolity 
By eK, 


Our neighbor Frurr DispatcH appeared in June as an “Advertising 
Number.” A real novelty would be the “Non-advertising Number.” 


If you can believe what you read in the newspapers, not to mention 
Louis Porter, the latest banana song is “California, Here We Come!” 


A friend of ours who took a Great White Fleet cruise told us: 
“These Fruit boats certainly put up excellent meals.” But he spoiled 
it all by adding that the trip had been exceptionally rough. 


Mr. Whitman will be flattered to learn that a correspondent has 
written in to express her thanks for the publication in this Arena last 
month, of “a splendid likeness of Mr. Whitman.” The picture should 
have been titled “Mr. T. W. Rayburn, Dealers Service representative, 
San Antonio, Texas.” Otherwise everything was fine. 


The erring printer has received a warning similar to the one we 
got from a friend who attended our wedding nuptials: “Please don’t 
let this happen again.” 


This month’s “Every-Month-a-Pest” is the fellow who insists upon 
an answer to that very embarrassing question: “How do you ever 
manage to get time to do this besides all your other work?” 


The recent Dealers Service Convention in New York brought out 
the fact that there are more Banana Weeks in the year than there are 
weeks in the year. 


Also, that there are other ways of pushing bananas besides the old 
cart method. 


_ This is the time of the year when the band plays “In the good old 
Summer Time” and it’s well. to wear an overcoat. 


Speaking of heat, there was a run of torrid weather in Texas re- 
cently. It was so hot that a dealer hung out a bunch of Lacatans and 
the fruit ripened in less than a week. 


In Boston they say that the Major part of any entertainment is Harris. 


Colonel Lindbergh arrived in New York at Pier A, which is directly 
opposite the Company offices at 17 Battery Place. Forms 11 were used 
extensively in the welcome. 


This month’s Warm Weather recipe: 


In Morris Eckstein’s 
Costa Rica Pines 
All joys begin 

If mixed with—* 


*Also the usual amount of sugar. 


Boston 


Unifruitco Club of Boston Has 


Excellent Season 
By George Dexter Frost 


ll HE Untrrurrco Club of Boston is 


enjoying a series of delightful activities. 

Recently a dance was planned—nothing 
special or at all unusual—just a routine af- 
fair. ‘This promptly turned into a most im- 
portant event when each member of the Club 
received a special invitation to be the guest 
of Mr. Cutter at a dinner to precede the 
dance. 

The event was scheduled to take place in 
the English Room of the University Club. 
Many had never seen this room and were 
curious about its “English” characteristics. 
One glance, however, sufficed to prove to 
every one that for this occasion, at least, the 
room was one hundred per cent. Unirep 
Fruit. Great White Fleet flags covered the 
walls. On the tables were arranged all the 
forerunners of a festive evening—an abund- 
ance of balloons of many shapes and sizes, 
fantastic paper hats galore, plenty of carna- 
tions for everybody, and noise-making appa- 
ratus ad libitum, ad infinitum, in extenso. All 
this expert decorating was accomplished by 
Miss Todd, Miss Jacobs, Mr. MacIntire and 
Mr. McManus. 

On a table at the end of the hall, in soli- 
tary grandeur, reposed a huge glass case, in 
which was displayed the snow-white model of 
a Great White Fleet ship, done in Revere non- 
caking sugar. This product of the skill of 
M. Camille Den Dooven was shown at 
Swampscott last October, during the Con- 
vention of the Unirep Frurr Company. 


The Untrruitco Club was glad to have the 
opportunity to see it. 

We discovered the English element which 
made this truly the “English Room”. It was 
the far famed advertising device used so ex- 
tensively and so successfully by Elders & 
Fyffes, Ltd., in England, called “Nigger Dan 
the Banana Man”. It is a bit of statuary 
depicting a darky holding a hand of bananas. 
The “hand” is illuminated from within, bring- 
ing out the rich banana color, very properly 
“flecked with brown’—just right to eat. 

The seats were reserved, place cards hav- 
ing been provided. This in itself was a task 
of no small proportions, for very few em- 
ployees had failed to accept Mr. Cutter’s in- 
vitation and the crowd was a big one. Great 
skill and ingenuity were used in carefully lo- 
cating the handsomest stenographers next the 
men most safely and thoroughly married. The 
bachelors were bunched in wherever they were 
needed to fill up space. This was exclusively 
a Company dinner. It was somewhat of a 
sight to glimpse a row of single men with no 
girl within arm’s reach, and all those married 
men with two girls per each, one on each 
side. Oh, boy! Oh, boy! 

The balloons got under way before the din- 
ner did. The air was full of all sorts, shapes, 
sizes and shades of balloons, frequently ex- 
ploding. After a lot of fun, Mr. Cutter an- 
nounced that the University Club had in- 
formed him that the soup could not be served 
while the balloons were in the air. Down 
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came the balloons. And down went the soup. 
It was good soup. ; 

In the interval between the retirement of 
the soup plates and the advent of the meat, 
Mr. Cutter welcomed the members of the 
Unirruirco Club and called on Mr. Gough, 
President of the Club, for a speech. Mr. 
Gough admitted that he had an excellent ex- 
temporaneous speech, an hour in length, all 
carefully prepared, but the meat was arriving 
fast and was being distributed so expeditiously 
that it would be cold before he could get away 
from port and under full headway, so he 
recommended that everybody tackle the meat. 
This recommendation was adopted without 
a dissenting voice. 

In fact, everybody’s voice went temporarily 
vut of commission, for the food was bount;- 
ful and of superlative quality. But a breath- 
ing spell finally arrived and Mr. Cutter intro- 
duced Mr. O’Hearn, who had arrived from 
New York just in time for this delightful 
event, about which he spoke most entertain- 
ingly. He told an amusing story about an 
“honest” lawyer, which caused Mr. Warren, 
later in the evening, to come back at him with 
something pretty special about an “honest” 
business man. In appropriate and well-chosen 
words Mr. O’Hearn paid his respects to the 
throng of beautiful young ladies who graced 
the occasion. 

And so it went on—something to eat, and 
then a lot of fun, with speeches galore from 
an all-star cast, 
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When the food, but not the food consumers, 
had been exhausted, the place was cleared for 
dancing. 

The Club is most grateful to Mr. Cutter 
for an extremely enjoyable evening, and ex- 
tends to him its most appreciative thanks, 


Sports 


The Club had no sooner wound up a suc- 
cessful bowling season with a championship 
tournament, when a dinner was staged. in 
order to provide a suitable finish. The dinner 
with its accompanying entertainment was 
highly successful. Approximately a hundred 
Club members have participated in this fea- 
ture of the Club’s activities. 


With the close of the bowling season, base- 
ball started. The Company generously sub- 
plied uniforms, baseballs and other necessary 
equipment. Again the Club voices its appre- 
ciation of the kindness of the Company and its 
interest in the welfare of the Club. The team 
had a game with Swampscott High School 
and won, 9-3. The pitching was excellent 
and the splendid batting and fielding of our 
boys finished the picture. 

More baseball games are coming. But in 
the midst of all this outdoor activity, the in- 
door attractions are not neglected. 


die PLAY 
“23> Easi’ 


HE Club Players worked hard on 
the production of the play “39 East”, which 
was presented before the other members of 
the Club and guests at Whitney Hall. The 
performance was a huge success and delighted 
the spectators. 

Mr. Dresser, of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, prepared a program which was a work 
of art. It simulated an envelope in part, 
and the letter sheets of long ago. There 
was a most interesting “postmark”, and the 
“postage stamp” was a gem. The philatelic 
experts gave close attention to the “triangles” 
and “ornaments” in this “stamp”, and much 
friendly and eager discussion ensued as to the 
gauge of the “perforations”. The return card 


directed that the missive be sent back to One 
Federal Street the next day. 

The play was splendidly acted. It was a 
most difficult undertaking for amateurs, be- 
cause the characters were so weird and so 
entirely foreign to anything around Boston— 
with possibly one or two exceptions. But pro- 
fessionals could not have excelled our cast. 

The play depicted a boarding house filled 
with “characters” or rather caricatures, and 
a young man trying desperately to make love 
to a chorus girl. 

Considering the players in the order in 
which they appeared in the program, Violet 
M. Loyte and Elsa Thorud, blacked up for 
colored maids, carried off the waitress act to 


Cast of “39 East” 


Back row, left to right: Bernard Drury, Alice Robertson, John Martin, Violet Loyte, 


Frank Caffrey, Harlow Seeley, coach 


Front row, left to right: Richard Sullivan 


Anna McGrath, Charles Laffie 


, Margaret Hailwood, Katherine McGahan, 


Seated in front, left to right: Louise O’Hare, Elma Spooner 


perfection. The play required that they show 
up at inopportune moments, which, of course, 
was hugely enjoyed by the audience. 

Richard Sullivan played “Count Jionelli’’, 
a foreign nobleman. His mannerisms, affecta- 
tions and old-world ideas were sufficient to 
convulse any audience. 

Charles M. Laffie did “Timothy O’Brien” 
in breezy and hilarious style. 

Alice B. Robertson, as “Miss MacMas- 
ters”, portrayed a_ severe, disagreeable old 
maid. This must have been most difficult for 
any one with such an attractive personality 
as Miss Robertson’s, but she “carried on” suc- 
cessfully and did a hard job mighty well. 

As “Madame De Mailly”, Margaret D. 
Hailwood had another difficult réle to por- 
tray. This was the landlady who wanted to 
boss the universe and really thought she was 
doing it. A hard part—well done. 


Bernard E. Drury had about as impossible 
a thing to do as one could imagine. “Doctor 
Hubbard”, just out of medical school, was 
bashful, absent-minded, and not at all inter- 
ested in the female sex—quite impervious, in 
fact. Impossible as it sounds, Mr. Drury 
achieved a real success; he didn’t miss a thing. 

Anna McGrath had a humorous réle. As 
“Mrs. Smith” she certainly made the audience 
laugh. Round after round of applause told 
her that she was doing her stuff right and 
getting it across in first-class fashion. 

Louise O’Hare and Elma Spooner deserve 
very special appreciation for their public- 
spirited self-sacrifice in taking the parts of a 
couple of morons, “Miss Sadie Clarence” and 
“Miss Myrtle Clarence”. ‘These two parts 
were funny enough to entertain the crowd 
enormously. One girl would say something, 
and the other would acquiesce with great 
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ostentation. It was well done and everybody 
enjoyed it, but doing it must have been any- 
thing but easy. 

John Martin, as “Napoleon Gibbs”, had 
the most enjoyable job—that of unlimited 
love making to a beautiful girl. He did it 
splendidly. How could he help it? 

This was the girl: 

Catherine P. McGahan, who as ‘“Pene- 
lope Penn” played opposite to “Napoleon”. 
Her part was to portray a good girl trying 
to do right, and she played ‘it magnificently, 
achieving a well-deserved triumph. 
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As a policeman, Frank J. Caffrey conyulsed 
the audience. Mr. Caffrey has proved his 
versatility. Last year he appeared as an eccle-) 
silastic, this year as a very mundane cop, and 


he played both parts with equal ease and | 


success, 

Dancing followed the play, with Art Ru- 
bin’s orchestra supplying the music. 

An innovation was tried out in serving the 
refreshments. Ice cream, cakes and cookies 
were placed on paper plates—several hundred 
of them—and spread out on tables. In this 
Way everybody was served instantaneously. 
There was no delay or crowding. 


So pleased were the Veterans with the per- 
formance of the play “39 East” that they 
presented the Club with the above cup 


Second Performance at Fospital 


SEVERAL days after the presentation ot 
the play “39 East”, which was first shown at 
Whitney Hall, the performance was repeated 
at the United States Marine Hospital in Chel- 
sea. Numerous patients could not be present, 
so a microphone was placed on the stage, en- 
abling the play to be broadcast to every in- 
mate of the hospital. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars presented 
the Club with a handsome, gold-lined silver 
cup, suitably inscribed, and mounted on a fine 
ebony pedestal. 


General Office Library Review 


May-June, 1927 


Tue Library service is available to all em- 
ployees of the Company. Distance and the 
time consumed, prevents sending the books 
further than New York, but any information 
requested that is possible to obtain, will be 
promptly forwarded. Information as to 
prices of books, or the purchase of books, will 
be gladly attended to by the librarian. 

All employees from other Divisions are in- 
vited to use the Library while they are in 
Boston. A few minutes in the Library while 
waiting to keep a luncheon engagement, may 
lead to the discovery of a worth while book 
that will be useful in the Tropics. 

We are greatly indebted to the Revere 
Sugar Refinery for their offer to loan books 
from their Laboratory Library. They have 
an extensive library on sugar and all the books 
are listed in our Library. 


Books of the Hour 


AN OUTLINE oF CaREERS, edited by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays. 

A group of articles by well-known men and 
women who have made outstanding successes 
in their chosen work. Short sketches of the 
Opportunities, with their hardships, and the 
qualifications necessary to win success in dif- 
ferent lines of business and the professions. 

Sitver Crrtes oF Yucatan, by Gregory 
Mason. 

4 fascinating description of a very recent 
expedition to Yucatan in search of more in- 
formation about the vanished Mayan race. 
Cleverly written and of particular interest to 
us because the Tela Railroad Company se- 
cured the schooner for the expedition. 


it 
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Fiction 

SIXES AND Sevens, by OQ. Henry. 

To those who have not yet become ac- 
quainted with O. Henry, this little volume 
will be a delightful introduction. This clever 
portrayer of the Four MILuion will quickly 
become an old friend. 

Travel 

A Tropica, TRAMP wiTtH THE TourR- 
ists, by Harry L. Foster. 

This is a book by a “Cruise Conductor,’ 
that is as easy to read as the lightest fiction. 
The author has been all over the world, on 
tramp steamers, on horseback, muleback, and 
on foot, but this was his first experience with 
the American Tourist. 

Autobiography 

Tue Iron Puppier, by James J. Davis. 

The life of James J. Davis. A most un- 
usual autobiography describing his boyhood in 
a new land and his life in the rolling mills 
up to his attainment to a position in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 
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Management 

THE INVESTIGATION OF Business PRos- 
LEMS, by J. Eigelberner. 

The application of investigation to industry 
and scientific methods of solving industrial 
problems. 

Foreign Trade 

Exportinc To Latin America, by Ernst 
B. Filsinger. 

A concise analysis of Latin-American trade 
possibilities and the vast opportunities open to 
American export business. 

Food Production 

THe Wortpv’s Foop Resources, — by 
J. Russell Smith. 

The present food supply and the possibilities 
of the future. Charts and statistics covering 
the food production of the world. 

Magazines 

The Library now has on file the following 
magazines: System, Monthly Labor Review, 
Printers Ink Monthly, The National Geogra- 
phic Magazine. 


Loyalty and Efficiency of Radio Men 
Recognized 


Hotel Chelsea, New York City 
12th May, 1927 


Mr. H. O. Easton 

General Superintendent 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir: 


As the correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, I went to Nicaragua early 
in January of this year. During my three 
months in that country I was in almost daily 
contact with your representatives at Managua, 
and the purpose of this letter is to express to 
you my and the Herald Tribune’s apprecia- 
tion for the splendid cooperation they ex- 
tended me at all times. I have traveled more 
than 450,000 miles during my career as a 
newspaper correspondent and have filed mes- 
sages from many points, but never have JT 
been shown the courtesy or received the co- 
operation I did in Managua, and, for that 
matter, from your relay stations at New Or- 
leans and Miami. I believe I filed more than 
15,000 words out of Managua and it came 


@ Letter from Prominent News- 
paper Correspondent Gives 
Warm Praise to Operators 


through in beautiful style—rapidly and un- 
garbled—thanks to these men at Managua 
and Mr. Commagere and your chief operators 
at Miami and New Orleans. 

The men in Managua to whom reference 
has been made are: 

C. A. Acree, District Superintendent; S. M. 
Craigie, Chief Operator; R. §. Hood and 
W. W. Ehmer, Operators; A. F. Wallis, Set 
Tender; A. C. Armstrong, Engineer; A. B. 
Downey, Chief Clerk; and P. V. Reed and 
Ellen E. Burns, Clerks. 

Splendid fellows—all of them—and men I 
am glad to have known and been associated 
with. You are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing such fine representatives abroad. 

Please accept my and my paper’s thanks 
for the able assistance your company ren- 
dered us in clearing and transmitting our mes- 
sages. I trust that on future trips to Central 
America I shall continue to find displayed the 
same loyalty and efficiency I found in 
Nicaragua. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Linton WELLs 
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Unifruitco Club of Boston 
Holds Annual Election 


Sucu a flood of politics inundated the 
General Office recently that even “Lindy” 
was somewhat overshadowed by the keen in- 
terest every employee of the Fruit Com- 
pany displayed in the annual election of of- 
ficers for the Club. Everything was carried 
out in true political style. Nomination papers 
were circulated and the result was a three- 
cornered “fight” for the presidency. 

The two candidates for the office of Trea- 
surer were both members of the Accounting 
Department which naturally was highly grati- 
fying to that Division for whichever way it 
turned the ‘‘Accountants” were bound to win. 
Posters galore flooded the lobby and in order 
to get in or out one had to wade through a 
sea of politics some of which was most 
“pungent”. For a variety of reasons, all most 
obvious, the campaign established for itself a 
record for extreme brevity. 

And so Election Day came, as election days 
have a way of doing, and the ballots were dis- 
tributed, and then what a howl ensued. All 
the mysterious rumors about a dramatic 
“sticker” campaign were knocked on the head, 
for some weird genius had printed those bal- 
lots without the customary blank spaces after 
the names of the candidates for the several 
offices, which omission made it impossible to 
write in anyone’s name. One had to vote the 


“slate” as was, and all those carefully type- 
written “gummed stickers” were completely 
wasted. A total loss; what a catastrophe! 


Well, anything can happen in politics and this 
terrible break was the only departure from 
strict political decorum and the Club confi- 
dently anticipates that such a thing will never 
happen again. A first-class fight on stickers, 
though, puts a wonderful lot of “pep” into a 
campaign. 

The ‘Tropical Radio did some splendid 
work covering the returns. A broadcast from 
the Tropics reported unparalleled excitement 
and unbearable suspense. The rapid-fire radio 
waves completely blocked traffic in the lobby 
for everyone was anxious for the latest news 
hot off the “air”. When the smoke had cleared 
away the following candidates were discoy- 
ered sitting pretty: 


President: Francis F. McManus : 
Vice President: Charles M. Laffie 
‘Treasurer: Bernard E. Drury 
Secretary: Marjorie M, Hunter 


Governors: Frank J. Caffey 
Margaret D. Hailwood 
Robert H. Harris 
Josephine M. Whalen 


And to cap the everlasting climax, on the 
morning after this memorable election, Club 
members were surprised and delighted to find 
on the Bulletin Board in addition to a mar- 
velous review by the Radio Department of 
all that had happened a telegram—a real one 
this time—of congratulation from a defeated 
candidate to the winner, 

Thus was the political ensemble complete. 


Long Wharf 


iT HE two-masted auxiliary schooner Radio, 
owned by the Boston Maritime Company 
and chartered to Mr. Donald MacMillan, 
the arctic erplorer, berthed at the North Side 
of Central Wharf during the week of May 
30, which is directly across the dock from 
our own Long Wharf. The Radio sailed on 
June 3 for Wiscasset, Maine, where she will 
join the schooner Bowdoin, MacMillan’s own 
ship, and about June 25, both vessels will 
leave for northern Labrador. During the 
four days that the Radio was at Central 
Wharf taking on supplies, fuel, etc., for her 
arctic trip, our office windows on the water 
side framed curious faces at all times of the 
day, while on the “Avenue” everyone passing 
stopped to look at this strange little craft, 
and wonder how she could possibly make the 
perilous trip to the frozen north. ‘The Radio 
was loaded with wall board which will be 
used in constructing a permanent scientific 
station in northern Labrador. Other equip- 
ment will include a “snow” automobile, 50 
dogs, sleds, etc. She was built at Essex, 
Mass., in 1924, is 90 ft. long and weighs 131 
tons. On one or two occasions Mr. MacMil- 
lan’s schooner Bowdoin has stored and fitted 
out at Long Wharf, so we have always been 
keenly interested in this daring explorer and 
his expeditions, and wish him success on this, 
his latest one. 


On May 18 the “Sananab Club”, the local 
office organization at Long Wharf, held its 
election of officers, and the following were 
elected for the coming year: Mr. Frank F. 
Dresser, Treasurer; Messrs. C. R. Nies, G. 
W. Whitney, T. J. O'Neill, G. F. Schroeder, 
Jr., and B. W. Wright, members of the Board 


of Governors, 
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Mr. W. Ranger of Brisbane, Australia, 
was a visitor at Long Wharf on Monday, 
June 6. Being interested in the marketing of 
bananas, means and methods, he was a keenly 
interested spectator at the discharging of the 
S. S. San Bruno from Port Limon. He 
“shot”’ several scenes to take home as a re- 
minder of his visit. 


The latest addition to the Company’s fleet 
of chartered ships, the M. S$. Gundersen, ar- 
rived on Sunday, May 22, with a cargo of 
bananas from Port Antonio. 

Looking more like a private yacht’ than a 
fruiter, this trim little craft of 1050 net tons, 
attracted much attention along the waterfront, 
and we received many calls of inquiry from 
outsiders as to her identity, etc. Captain 
Chris. Gundersen, the owner, was in com- 
mand, and he had every reason to feel proud 
of his first motor ship. On Tuesday, May 23, 
the Company officials, headed by Mr. V. M. 
Cutter, our President, and Vice Presidents 
William Newsome and George P. Chittenden, 
were the guests of Captain and Mrs. Gunder- 
sen at a luncheon served aboard the vessel. 
Other guests included R. G. Plumer, Man- 
ager Steamship Operations, A. G. Dunning, 
Superintendent Marine Department, T. H. 
Dillon, Manager Boston Division, L. W. 
Minchin, Manager, Fruit Dispatch Company 
at Boston, and C. D. Doswell, Assistant to 
Mr. Chittenden. Mr. W. W. Lufkin, Col- 
lector of Customs, Boston, and Mr. C. F. Mc- 
Sorley, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
also attended the luncheon. All of those 
present were very favorably impressed with 
this new vessel and its modern equipment. 


Harris S. Cann, Jr., of the Accounting 
Department, left Saturday, June 4, for a two 
weeks vacation. Harris’ home is in Auburn, 
Maine, so we feel that he will spend most 
of his time getting acquainted with the “home 
town”’ folks. 


The S. S. Esparta arrived from Tela, Hon- 
duras, on Wednesday, June 8, with one of the 
most unusual shipments that has been brought 
to Long Wharf for quite some time. ‘The 
shipment, a miniature menagerie, was con- 
signed to Mr. D. D. H. March, and intended 
for the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The collection was gath- 
ered throughout Central America and. in- 
cludes 15 toads, 1 monkey, 2 deer, 1 turkey, 
3 porcupines, 1 macaw, 3 parrots, 24 snakes, 
3 possums and 1 fox. In addition the collec- 
tion included 1 pesote and 1 tepescuinte, 
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These two animals were the object of much 
attention due to their odd names, seldom heard 
of in this part of the country. The writer 
was advised by Dr. Barbour of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, 
that the pesote is a member of the raccoon 
family, and that the tepescuinte, sometimes 
called paca, is a large rodent, and lives in a 
hole in the ground. He also advised that the 
meat of the tepescuinte or paca, was noted for 
its fine eating qualities. 

Mr. March accompanied the collection as 
a passenger on the Esparta, and he was very 
much pleased with the service and attention 
he received from the personnel of the vessel, 
and also with the quick dispatch given his 
collection after landing; it was cleared 
through Customs and turned over to the 
American Express within three hours after 


the Esparta docked. 


Captain Gordon E. Adams of the S. S. 
San Pablo sailed from New York, Wednes- 
day, June 8, on the Berengaria, to spend sev- 
eral weeks vacationing at his home in Upper 
Clapham, London, England. We all wish him 
a pleasant holiday at home. Captain W. ip 
Agnew, formerly Chief Officer of the S. S. 
Ulua relieved Captain Adams as Master of 
the San Pablo, and sailed from this port Sat- 
urday, June 4, for Havana, Cuba. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. C. L. Waitt, 
who joined the Accounting Department, Long 
Wharf, on June 6. 

Another welcome visitor during the month 
was J. Scott Rider who, on his return from 
the Pacific Coast, dropped in at the office to 
hobnob with some of his old cronies at the 
Wharf. We were all glad to see him and 
wish him well. 

Mr. Theodore D. MacLeod of the Ac- 
counting Department graduated from the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of Boston 
University on Monday, June 13, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion. Good work, “Mac”, old boy, and con- 
gratulations from all of us. 

At the Unirruirco Club election of of- 
ficers held on June 14, the Wharf voted for 
its candidate 100 per cent. strong, and as a re- 
sult of this support, R. H. (Bob) Harris was 
elected a member of the Board of Governors 
for the coming year. 

We have become real modern in the han- 
dling of bananas at Long Wharf, as we are 
now using four motor conveyors in discharg- 
ing fruit. Under the careful supervision of 
our Chief Stevedore, Mr. D. J. Sullivan, they 
are bound to prove savers of both time and 
money. 
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The Engineer 


By Robert Isham Randolph 


President Chicago Chapter, A. A. E. 


Forwarded for publication by D. M. Gardner, Employ- 
ment Dept., General Office, Boston, for 
appreciation of our Civil Engineers in t 


If you can swing an ax, or wield a brush-kook, 
Or drive a stake, or drag a chain all day; 
If you can scribble “figgers” in a note-book 
Or shoot a range-pole half a mile away; 
If you can sight a transit or a level, 
Or move a target up or down a rod; 
If you fear neither man nor devil, 
And know yourself and trust the living God; 
If you can wade a swamp or swim a river, 
Nor fear the deeps nor yet the dizzy heights ; 
If you can stand the cold without a shiver, 
And take Higgin’s ink to bed with you at nights ; 
If you can turn a thumb-screw with your fingers, 
When every digit’s like a frozen thumb; 
If you can work as long as daylight lingers, 
And not complain nor think you're going some; 
If you can sight through tropic heat’s refraction, 
Or toil all day beneath a blistering sun; 
If you can find a sort of satisfaction, 
In knowing that you’ve got a job well done; 
If you can be an Eskimo or nigger, 
And try to be a gentleman to boot: 
If you can use a guessing stick to figger, 
And know a coefficient from a root: 
If your calculus and “descrip” are forgotten, 
And your algebra just serves you fairly well; 
If your drafting and your lettering are rotten, 
And your Trautwine’s always handy by to tell; 
If you can close a traverse without fudgin’, 
Or check a line of levels by a foot; 
If you can set a slope stake just by judgin’, 
And never kick a tripod with your boot ; 
If you can run a line where you are told, 
And make it stay somewhere on the map; 
If you can read your notes when they are ccld, 
And know that contours mustn’t lap: 
If you can line a truss or tap a rivet, 
Or make a surly foreman come across ; 
If you can take an order as well as give it, 
And not have a secret pity for the Boss; 
If you can climb a stool and not feel lowly, 
Nor have your head turned ‘by a swivel chair ; 
If you can always reach your judgments slowly, 
And make your rulings always just and fair; 
If you can give yourself and all that’s in you, 
And make the others give their own best, too; 
If you can handle men’ of brawn and sinew, 
And like the men and make them like you, too; 
If you can boast a college education, 
Or, if you've’ got a sheepskin, can forget; 
If you get a living wage for compensation, 
And give a little more than what you get; 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster, 
And treat them without favor, nor with fear, 
You'll be a man—and you'll be your own master— 


But what is more—YOU’LL BE AN ENGINEER! 
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Revere Sugar Refinery 


J OHN MADDEN of the Accounting De- 
partment deserted the ranks of the bachelors 
on June 6. At a very pretty ceremony at St. 
Francis de Sales church, Charlestown, Mass., 
he was married to Miss Mary Sinnott. After 
the wedding breakfast Mr. and Mrs. Mad- 
den left for a honeymoon in New York. Mrs. 
Madden is not one of the Unirrurrco fam- 
ily but has many friends within it. The 
happy couple have our sincere congratulations 
and we wish them a long, happy married life. 

We are glad to report another promotion 
from the Revere family. Freddy Dale of 
the Chemical Laboratory has been transferred 
to the (Research Department of the Unrrep 
Fruir CoMPANY as an assistant chemist. 
Freddy is a very capable worker and we know 
that he will fill his new position in a credit- 
able manner. 


Our Traffic Manager, Frank Cameron, 


went “up in the air” recently, taking an air- 
plane trip around Greater Boston in the air- 
mail plane Chicago. 

Frank Walsh of the Cooperage Depart- 
ment recently returned from a trip to the 
Tropics. Frank enjoyed every moment of the 
trip and will never forget some of his ex- 
periences in Havana and Limon. 

Bartholomew O’Neil, an employee of the 
Revere Sugar Refinery for twenty-five years, 
recently died after a short illness. His name 
was included in the list of oldest employees 
in years of service published in the November, 
1926, issue of Unrerurtco. 

Worcester Proudfoot, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, attended the annual convention of the 
National Confectioner’s Association at At- 
lantic City the last week in May. It has 
been said that he was kept busy watching the 
“bathing beauties”. 


Baltimore 


IR ecentiy Mr. Cutter spent the day 
with us as our guest. This was a gala day in 
the history of the Baltimore Division as it was 
our President’s first visit here. During the 
morning Mr. J. C. Hall, Manager of the 
Division, conducted Mr. Cutter about the 
Pier and introduced: him to the various heads 
and personnel of the different Departments. 
After this tour of inspection Mr. Cutter, ac- 
companied by Mr. Hall, Mr. Partridge, Mr. 
Clawson, Mr. Meyers and Mr. A. Otter 
boarded a tug for a trip about the harbor. 

At noon Mr. Hall entertained Mr. Cutter 
at a luncheon given in one of the private din- 
ing rooms of the Southern Hotel. ‘The guests 
were Messrs. Partridge, Clawson, Meyers, A. 
Otter, L. Vicari, Pittinger, Hartnett, Seipp, 
V. Vicari, Dickerson, Johnston, Krull, Kol- 
seth, Quayle, C. Otter, Pettit, Marshall and 
Smyth. 

During the luncheon Mr. Cutter related 
various personal experiences when he first 
started with the Company in the ‘Tropics. 
After the luncheon, in an informal way, the 
President gave a very interesting talk on vari- 
ous subjects pertaining to the Company’s busi- 
ness, paying particular attention to the Em- 
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ployees Stock Purchase Plan and Dealers Ser- 
vice and Sales Departments. He showed 
marked interest in the workings of the Balti- 
more Branch and in his willingness to answer 
various questions put to him he made those 
present feel that he was indeed one of them. 

The coming of Mr. Cutter had been looked 
forward to with a great deal of enthusiasm 
and interest by all of us, and when he de- 
parted it was the consensus of opinion among 
those who had had the pleasure of meeting 
him, that he was a man of extraordinary abil- 
ity with a most pleasing personality, and that 
he was a good mixer. 


The conveyor installed on the Pier for the 
discharging of bananas has been given a thor- 
ough test and has proven to be very satisfac- 
tory and reliable, having worked continuously 
on all ships since May 23. It was an innova- 
tion to the jobbing trade; consequently it was 
the topic of conversation among them all the 
first few times it was used. This machine 
will be augmented by three more shortly. 


Mr. M. M. Marsh, Manager of the Costa 
Rica Division of the Unirep Frurr Com- 
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PANY, paid us a visit recently. Another vis- 
itor was Mr. W. G. Mennell, Acting Super- 
intendent of the Inspection Department of 
the Eastern Division, Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, who spent a day with us during the 
latter part of April. 

Very dignified and substantial looking, the 
new oil-burning steamer Hvoslef arrived at 
the Pier May 26 on her maiden voyage from 
Jamaica with a cargo of 25,000 bunches of 
Unirruir bananas. 

One day during the early part of June Mr. 
J. C. Hall, Manager, officially ushered in 
Summer at this Branch by arriving at the Pier 
Wearing a straw hat. \ 5 

Vacations are now in order. Mr. E. L, 
Krull of the Messenger and Weighing De- 
partment of the Fruit Dispatch Company 
was the first to take his annual two weeks. 
Mr. F. W. Dickerson of the same Depart- 
ment was next to go. We don’t know 
their itinerary but we have an idea that they 
both spent their two weeks of leisure in a 
town noted for being a one hundred per cent. 
Unirruir Banana Town. That is Buffalo. 


Philadelphia 


Upon the occasion of Mr. Cutter’s recent 
visit to Philadelphia, it was explained to him 
that we had in operation a Savings Fund for 
the benefit of the employees of both the 
Unirep Frurr Company and the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company. Mr. Cutter expressed sur- 
prise that it had never been written up in 
either of our House Publications; so in this 
article we will endeavor to explain just how 
it works. 

The Savings Fund was started in 1905 on 
a small scale and has grown considerably since 
that time, there being at present approximately 
500 shares outstanding. It is in the nature 
of a Christmas Fund, starting on November 
15 of each year and continuing until the fol- 
lowing November 15, when the proceeds are 
divided pro rata. 

Subscriptions are accepted at the rate of 
50 cents per share, payable on the 15th and 
30th of each month. The collections are de- 
posited in a bank of which Mr. Watson, our 
‘Manager, is \Vice President, and for this rea- 
son we are able to secure a high rate of in- 
terest. 

Most of our employees use this Savings 
Fund for some special purpose, such as taxes 
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on home properties, Christmas expenditures, 
or vacations. Some use it as a means of say- 
ing a specific amount of money each year. 

The loan feature is a great convenience in 
event of sickness or other emergency, it being 
possible for a member to negotiate a stock 
loan to the amount he has paid in, at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, or, by securing en- 
dorsements of other members, one for each 
$5.00 he may desire to borrow, he can secure 
an endorsed loan not exceeding $10 for each 
share he holds, at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum. It is required that the member pay a 
stated amount against this endorsed loan each 
pay day. With these safeguards, the Savings 
Fund is fully protected, and as a matter of 
fact it has not lost one penny since its in- 
ception. 

Last year the cash handled by the Secretary- 
Treasurer was approximately $10,000.00, of 
which amount about $2,500.00 was paid out 
at the expiration of the year. 

The officers consist of a President (Mr. R. 
J. Watson) and a Secretary-Treasurer, The 
president approves all loans and other pay- 
ments. 

Owing to the new Employees Stock Pur- 
chase Plan, we looked for some reduction in 
the number of Savings Fund shares subscribed 
for during the current year. However, the 
demand for shares in the Savings Fund is just 
as great as heretofore, indicating that em- 
ployees consider it valuable for the reasons 
stated above. On the other hand, we do not 
believe that the fact that the employees again 
took Savings Fund stock this year was to the 
detriment of the Stock Purchase Plan. 


Recent visitors at this Division include Mr. 
M. M. Marsh, Manager, Costa Rica Divi- 
sion, who has been with us twice during the 
past month, and Mr. C, I, Sterling, Assist- 
ant Comptroller, who visited our city en 
route to Lafayette College, where his son js 
in the graduating class. We are always glad 
to welcome visitors from our other offices. 

One of our recent arrivals was the new 
Diesel motorship Gundersen. This is truly a 
far cry from some of the old type of char- 
tered steamers, to which fact some of the 
older employees of our Company can readily 
testify. It is a very beautiful ship viewed 
from every angle, and is a great credit to the 
owner and present Master, Captain Gunder- 
sen. 

After an inspection of the boat, Captain 
Gundersen invited a small] party from the of- 
fice to partake of a very delightful luncheon, 
at which it was our pleasure to meet Mrs, 
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Gundersen, who 
derful hostess. 

Captain Gundersen in a_ little speech 
showed that he was visibly affected by the 
honor accorded him by the officials of the 
Unirep Frurr Company, who in exercising 
their prerogative of naming the ship, called 
it the Gundersen. He also spoke of the pleas- 
ure it gave him to be associated with the of- 
ficials of this Company, and especially men 
of the type of our Mr. Watson, whom he 
hailed as one of the pioneers in the banana 
business. Mr. Watson replied to this gra- 
cious speech by assuring Captain Gundersen 
that this feeling of respect was mutual. He 
also told of how he was deceived, the first 
time Captain Gundersen visited his office, 
into believing that he was the recipient of a 
call from some big banker. (Many others 
have made the same mistake when meeting 
this distinguished looking gentleman for the 
first time. ) 

We regret that Captain Gundersen does 
not expect to continue aboard this steamer 
as Master, but has decided (or it has been 
decided for him by Mrs. Gundersen) that 
he must take a much needed rest. The Cap- 
tain is therefore planning to return to Nor- 
way within a very short time. 


proved to be a most won- 


Fite 


New Orleans 


Me. BENNETT’S Department was al- 
ways known for its fastidious complement, but 
the personnel in this group has been subjected 
to additional polish since the acquisition of 
Miss Eleanor Clark, a very charming and ex- 
ceptionally studious stenographer. The Freight 
Trafic Department heartily welcomes her. 

The Traffic Department profoundly regrets 
that the winsome Miss Ellen Prat has been 
forced to take an extended vacation because 
of a nervous breakdown and sincerely hope 
she will soon be with us again. 

"Tis her Irish eyes and Irish smile that has 
made Miss Ethel Duncan, the relief sten- 
ographer, so popular in the New Orleans 
Division. 


UNIFRUITCO 


The Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment of New Orleans 


By Tuomas P. Burk 


\ ARREN J. BENNETT is Boss of us all 


nd a better Boss can’t be found: 
And James Epwarp Scott, our C. F, A., 
Gets us freight from the south all around, 
Our Agent is one who keeps things on the hum, 
And his name is Epwarp L, Mater; 
While our City Solicitor, THomas Bs 
Is a cool one tho’ his ‘hair's red as fire. 
“Lil” ARTHUR Miscue, Chief Clerk to the Boss, 
Is right up to snuff ‘all the time: 
Harotp I. Scuorer, just out from Chicago, 
Gets all the rates out on time. 
The bookings are handled by Georce 
His ready wit keeps us in smiles; 
O, J. Serpas it is who takes care of instructions, 
Correspondence comes his way in piles. 
All freight must be ordered to city front 
Av Wicurericu cares for this feature: 
Witt Ecxerr, the Office Boy, does his work well, 
Even tho’ he’s a baseball-mad creature. 
Freight Forwarding is in might good hands, 
For it’s Larry J. LasHiry does this; 
And Lutu H. Wenpr takes down notes in her book, 
Believe us she’s sure a sweet miss. 
Miss ELEanor Ciark is the other Steno, 
She’s kept busy all of the time: 
Jimmie Hayes writes railroad orders all day 


Burke, 


MicHaet Gross, 


docks 


That brings out the freight to our line. 
The. File Clerk’s kept busy as one may suppose 


E, J. War is the young fellow’s name; 

The Spanish Translators are four emulators 
Who labor as one and the same. 

They are Baronne, PErRERA, BARRIOS and R&ynaup, 
And wonders at work they perform; 

Montreuir, HetMKE, Werra and RABENACK too 
Are Bill Clerke who do us no harm 

Chief Clerk to the F. A. has an affable way 
Watpo Daunoy knows what he's about; 

And next in line is a gentleman fine, 
31LL McDermorr gets ships’ papers out, 

Menry Lance heads the Bureau that does all the work 
Pertaining to ships’ manifest; 

When things are not right on the manifests typed, 
Motse Garcia sets all minds at rest 

Ip Mourtce and ALLEN, are Manifest Clerks, 
You can’t keep these good men down; 

Gus DEsHoreLs too does his work very well, 
Giving o1ders to shippers in town 

A bright spot in our midst is reflected in this 
Miss GENEVIEVE MANNING, Stenog: 

No less charming a one is Ertuet Duncan, 
Though new in our wheel as a cox. 

As Custom House Clerk, Joun Ecan’s a 
Assisted by JoHNNYy F. Kane; 

Tonnage records are kept by a clerk 
Jim Camatas is the chap’s name. 

The Local Bill Desk is a well-managed band, 
J. L. Jerrerson’s head of them all; 

Norman, Le Branc, ENRIGHT and Jim Burke 
Serve the shippers at each beck and call, 

Epwarp Margvet, the young Revising Clerk Chief, 
Checks the work fast as he can; 

To say it’s well done is putting it mild 
He’s assisted by Ronert WrILMAN. 

AtvIn BertcH is the only Steno that we have, 
Who’s a male, tho’ that isn’t so queer; 

Frep Daunt and E. Storr are the hard-working lads 
Who make up the ships’ file down here. 

The permanent files of the office are kept 
3y a curly-haired boy, Harotp FRICKEN-s; 

The Office Boys, Powers and BacHMAN and Srecer 
Are sometimes made to work like the dickens, 

The only Bureau that I’ve not spoken of 
Is handled by Grorce E. Brierre; 

He’s assisted by four—Barrinrau and McManon, 
Greorce Kevcuter and also Jim Ware, 

And last, but not least, is Miss Etien Prat, 
Her “notes” are always the best: 

Water Parker picks up the wharf tickets each day 
His efficiency’s proven by test, 

As_a unit this crows no others can cloud; 
I think they’re the best in the land. 

From Bennett to Boy their work is a joy— 
Hundred Per Cent. Unrrrvuit this whole band! 
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This photo shows how th 
Orleans to the different Departments. 


stamping machine in operation by one of the young boys. 
as the Postage Meter Machine. Note also the Ideal Mailin 
Palfrey, who is in charge of our Mail Bureau, is seated; t. 


handling of our mail very much 


e mail is handled throu 


gh the Lamson Mail Chute at New 
You may also see the letter sealing and 
This machine is known 
g Table, at which Mr. 
he table facilitates the 
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A CUSTOMS House Bureau has been es- 
tablished to handle all the custom house work 
of the New York Division. 
be attached to the office of Mr. J. W. Fisher, 
Freight Agent, at Pier 9, North River, and 
will be in charge of Mr. J. A. Ramirez. 

The following transfers and promotions 
were effected during the month: C, Ff, 
McKay, from Ticket Clerk, Passenger De- 
partment, to Soliciting Freight Agent ; JsVe 
Cantarella, from Assistant Baggage Master, 
to Mr. Mills’ Department; C. O’Brien, from 
Office Boy, Accounting Department, to helper 
in the Stationery Room. 

Mr. T. Davis is relieving Mr. Leo Cross 
as Purser on the Pastores. Leo is spending 
his vacation with his family in Boston. 

Mr. M. M. Marsh, Manager of our Costa 
Rica Division, who has been spending a vaca- 
tion touring in the States, sailed for Limon 
on the S. S. Tivives June 15 


This bureau will’ 


Mir MC, O Hear arrived in New York 
on the S. S. Agquitania June 17. Lindbergh 
may have had all the tug boats in New York 
Harbor salute him upon his arrival, but Mr. 
O’Hearn had all the customs inspectors shake 

-his hand. 

Mr. O’Hearn is one of that rare species of 
American who can spend one week in London 
and come back home without carrying a cane 
and wearing a monocle. 

When Mr, Mills, Division Accountant, ar- 
tives in New York the latter part of June 
after a trip which wil] have included a visit 
to all of our -Tropical Divisions, he will be 
asked to solve the following mathematical 
problem: 

How much revenue could the Manager’s 
Office and Mr. Ward's Office have credited to 
their Departments if they had collected one 
dollar per square inch for window space from 
Spectators to see Lindbergh arrive? 


Passenger Traffic Department 


Mea JONES entered the service of the 
Passenger ‘Traffic Department on October 20, 
1915, as Assistant Ticket Agent at our Up- 
town City Ticket Office, then located at 1254 
Broadway, New York, and remained in that 
position until May 17, 1917, when he was 
transferred to the Pursers Department. He 
served as Assistant Purser and Purser on vari- 
ous Company ships for the following two years 
and on October 15, 1919, was returned to 
shore duty and again assigned to his previous 
position of Assistant Ticket Agent at the Up- 
town Ticket Office, New York. On January 
1, 1920, Mr. Jones was transferred to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, where he acted as Special Pas- 
senger Agent during the heavy Winter sea- 
son, being transferred several months later to 
Havana as City Ticket Agent. Here he 
served until October 1, 1920, when he re- 
turned to New York for duty at the Ticket 
Office, 17 Battery Place. In December, 1920, 
he was again transferred to Havana as Spe- 
cial Passenger Agent, where he remained un- 
til March 1, 1921, when he returned to take 
charge of the Uptown Ticket Office. Mr. 
Jones was appointed to the position of Tray- 
eling Passenger Agent August 1, 1924. On 
May 1, 1926, he was transferred to Chicago 
in the position of General Western Passen- 
ger Agent. 


Lester P. Jones 


Contact 
By Lester P. Jones 


General Western Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


In every piece of machinery there are points 
of contact which are of vital importance. If 
these points of contact do not function proper- 
ly, everything dependent upon them is thrown 
out of gear. And in much the same manner 
business in general is invariably done through 
certain points of contact. 

In the solicitation of passenger traffic I be- 
lieve that many give insufficient attention to 
these points of contact. For example, you as 
a passenger representative of the Company call 
casually upon Mr. Adams, a prospective pas- 


senger and, possibly, cannot secure even an 
audience. Later Mr. Howell, a mutual friend, 
suggests that you call on Mr. Adams. How 
different your reception when you make it 
known that you are calling at Mr. Howell’s 
suggestion. Immediately you are ushered in 
and cordially received. You are off to a fly- 
ing start. You have your contact through Mr. 
Howell. Your personality, sales talk, all the 
other tricks in your bag, are of no avail un- 
less you first make the contact. 

Proper contact is even more important and 
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necessary when soliciting group or party move- 
ments through clubs, Shrines, organizations, 
conventions, etc. You may exhaust in vain al] 
your ability, resort uselessly to all known arti- 
fices to interest a secretary or other official 
in your proposition, but, if you have a friend 
who knows him, your proposition at once as- 
sumes importance, he listens attentively, and 
if you do not consummate the movement it 
is probably your own fault. 

I particularly recall an instance where I 
presented our cruise group plan to the secre- 
tary of a prominent organization. He lis- 
tened politely but nonchalantly, smiled and 
stated that his people would not be at all in- 
terested. Soon after I again made contact 
with this secretary through a casual friend, 
and again I went over the proposal and was 
politely dismissed. Some time later, however, 
I was able to get close to a man who was a 
“power” in the organization I wanted to inter- 
est, and he not only gave me proper contact 
with the secretary but practically directed him 
to endorse my proposition. The result was a 
most successful cruise party and satisfaction 
all around. 

Some might Jook upon this sort of thing 
as a “pull” but it is not that. Pull applies 
invariably to influence through friendly rela- 
tion; contact can be a personal or official mat- 
ter. 

The successful solicitor will, therefore, es- 
tablish as many such contacts as he possibly 
can in all walks of life for through them he 
will have the entering wedge to many a tight 
situation—the additional Power which will 
just vush what he wants his way. It will 
often serve him also in an hour of need in the 
wav ¢f being able to secure Passenger reserva- 
tions it hotels and theatres, and on steamships 
and railroads. In turn, of course, the solicitor 
must be ready to reciprocate in like manner 
and can often return similar favors. It does 
not take long to lay the various links of con- 
tact and in no time you will have wrought 
a mighty chain reaching far and wide. So 
start making your chain today. 


Passenger Department Notes 


a EDWARD KANE, for the Dast two 
years Secretary to the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, resigned June 4 to become Manager of 
the New Idea Shoe Store at Nyack, New 
York, Mr. Kane was for several years in the 


shoe business prior to coming with the Unrrep 
Fruir Company and our best wishes for suc- 
cess and prosperity go with him. F rank H. 
Braun, for the past three years stenographer- 
clerk in Solicitation and Booking Departments, 
has been promoted to succeed Mr. Kane. 

We welcome to our ranks Miss Helen 
Cecilia Russell, employed June 8 as stenog- 
rapher to succeed Miss Helen Schwab, pro- 
moted. 

Others promoted in the Passenger Depart- 
ment during June were Walter McIntyre, 
Arthur R. Kingsbury, George Nilsen, William 
E. Heaphy and Alfred E. Johnson. 

James Edward Briggs, formerly stenog- 
rapher in office of Superintendent Davis, Pier 
15, East River, was transferred to the Pas- 
senger Department, as stenographer, effective 
June 13. 


New Orleans 


The conditions in the Mississippi Valley, 
particularly Louisiana, caused by the unpre- 
cedented flood waters, showed marked im- 
provement during June and all restrictions 
which had been temporarily imposed upon 
steamships entering and leaving the port of 
New Orleans have been lifted. 

Mr. F. W. Maher, the popular City Pas- 
senger Agent at New Orleans, entered Hotel 
Dieu at New Orleans June 16, for a slight 
operation. It is hoped that his recovery will 
be rapid, and he will soon be back on the job, 
greeting his friends, who are always asking for 
“Freddie” when they want to know about 
reservations, etc. 

Mr. G. S. Bennett, Manager of the Guate- 
mala Division, arrived at New Orleans on the 
S. S. Tela June 14, en route to Boston. We 
always enjoy Mr. Bennett's visits to New Or- 
leans. 


“My! Jacob,” said Steinberg. “That is 
a beautiful diamond you have in your pin. 
How much did it cost?” 

“One thousand dollars!” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Steinberg. 
“Why. I didn’t know you were worth that 
much.” 

“Well, you see,” exclaimed Jacob, “my 
Uncle Isaac died and left $1,000 for a stone 
to his memory. I was executor, and this is 
the stone.” 


Stude: Say, gimme a ticket to Tulsa. 

Agent: Here ya are, change at Oklahoma 
City. 

Stude: No ya don’t, I’ll take the change 
now.—Oklahoma Whirlwind 


Freight Traffic Department 


EUROPEAN INTRANSIT CARGO 


Our Services as a’ Factor in the Interchange of Merchandise 
Between Tropical Ports and Europe 


By J. A. Ramirez 


Nore: In recent articles appearing in this magaziné we have endeavored to give some 
idea of the activities of our Solicitation, Freight Forwarding and Rate Departments, and in 


this article Mr. 


J. A. Ramirez of the Intransit Bureau treats with the handling of Euro- 


pean intransit cargo and the operation of that Bureau, which is under the supervision of Mr. 


J. W. Fisher, Freight Agent, Pier 9, North River, New York. 


ANY of our coworkers may be in- 
terested to know that although the operation 
of our steamers is confined to trade routes be- 
tween United States ports and ports in the 
West Indies and in Central and South Amer- 
ica, they are regularly carrying large quan- 
tities of what is termed “intransit” cargo con- 
sisting of through shipments of raw material 
and manufactured products originating at and 
destined to all parts of the world and moy- 
ing in conjunction with other steamship lines. 


A large portion of this intransit movement 
consists of raw materials from the tropical 
ports to the great markets of Europe and, 
in the reverse direction, shipments of many 
kinds of manufactured articles from the lat- 
ter markets to the Tropics. 


The lack of regular and frequent direct 
sailings between tropical ports and Europe pro- 
vided an opportunity for the Freight Traffic 
Department to enter into the handling of 
this intransit movement. It did not come to 
us unsolicited, however. In fact, we have 
reached our present volume only through per- 
sistent effort involving, first, the dissipation 
of a natural antipathy on the part of shippers 
and consignees to a transshipment service, pre- 
senting possibilities of delays en route and 
damage due to additional handling; second, 
the establishment of satisfactory interchange 
relations with connecting carriers and, third, 
the development of an adequate and com- 
petent personnel and representation. 


While European intransit cargo is trans- 
shipped at our domestic ports of Boston, New 


W. V. Hartor, Freight Traffic Manager 


York and New Orleans, the great bulk of it 
moves via New York because of the fast and 
regular service maintained with every impor- 
tant port in Europe. Practically every west- 
bound steamer brings to us many shipments 
of diversified commodities destined to various 
tropical ports and, in the reverse direction, 
our steamers rarely fail to bring cargo of 
European destination. 

Because of the large volume and the many 
distinctive features connected with European 
intransit cargo, it was necessary to establish 
a separate bureau at New York known as the 
Intransit Bureau to care properly for the 
many details incident to transshipment. It is 
the duty of this bureau to know of expected 
arrivals of steamers, to fulfil promptly the 
customs requirements and to arrange transfer 
by lighter or truck, and forwarding by first 
available steamer, to port of destination ac- 
companied by necessary shipping documents. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties with which 
this bureau is occasionally confronted, such 
as late arrivals of steamers, congested pier 
conditions due to peak periods, and large 
individual cargoes with consequent slow com- 
pletion of deliveries, our service is generally 
successful in delivering merchandise to con- 
signees at destination in a shorter time than 
if shipped by a direct line steamer; and this 
advantage becomes more pronounced when we 
take into consideration the irregularity of di- 
rect sailings as compared with the service 
available through the fast and frequent joint 
sailings of our steamers and those of the New 
York-Trans-Atlantic lines, 
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In conjunction with this service we have 
also established and maintain direct forward- 
ing and soliciting representation at fifty-three 
of the principal ports and trade centers of 
Europe through whom outward shipments 
from Europe are obtained and inward ship- 
ments delivered. 

By availing himself of our organization 
and service a merchant in, say, Hamburg, 
with a shipment for Limon, calls upon our 
local representative in his city, who attends 
to all details incident to the booking and. for- 
warding of the shipment on the most advan- 
tageous sailing for New York and issues to 
the merchant a through Unrrep Fruir Com- 
PANY bill of lading which the latter may dis- 
patch to the consignee direct or through the 
usual banking channels. The merchant is 
thereby required to do no more than if he 
shipped by a direct line steamer and, in the 
majority of instances, has assurance that the 
merchandise will reach his consignees as soon 
or sooner than if he forwarded on a direct 
boat. While our facilities for these reasons 
are attractive to a merchant in Hamburg, 
notwithstanding a direct line operating from 
that port, they are even more desirable for the 
merchant in a smaller European port who 
has a similar shipment for a port to which 
there is no direct sailing. For example, a 
shipper at Copenhagen, in the absence of a 
direct steamer and not availing himself of our 
facilities, would be required to ship his cargo 
locally to a forwarder, say, in Hamburg, and 
the dispatch of his merchandise would be at- 
tended by much greater inconvenience. 


In connection with our service from the 
Tropics to Europe it may not be amiss to make 
specific mention of our Barrios to Hamburg 
coffee movement via New York. For the 
first quarter of the present year this move- 


ment has totalled 83,577 bags. 

In several instances, following our policy 
of forwarding cargo on the first available 
steamer, we have effected transfer of several 
thousand bags of coffee from a Barrios steamer 
arriving on Tuesday to a transatlantic steamer 
sailing the following day. We have handled 
on one Barrios steamer destined Hamburg 
117 separate bill of lading lots comprising 
approximately 13,000 bags of 318 distinct 
marks and I might mention that we have been 
able to effect prompt transfer and forwarding 
of these shipments through the cooperation 
of our people in Barrios in their efforts to 
give favorable stowage and through the en- 
deavor of our Pier Department at New York 
to effect prompt and careful discharge and 


checking. 
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We are pleased to say that we enjoy an 
Increasing volume of European intransit busi- 
ness as will be shown by the following com- 


parisons: 
Revenue tons handled— 
eae Oo cn car ce 29,347 
|| ULSAN searateas ace nate 31,274 
[PEELS Ue ie acai a 47,790 
Five months 1927 ........ 29,089 


While, as stated above, we have fifty-three 
direct European representatives, this does not 
mean that we are confined to the handling 
of cargo between our tropical ports and those 
in which our representatives are located. Such 
representatives are at the more important 
centers but our facilities permit us to handle 
cargo between our tropical ports and prac- 
tically every port in the world. 

Commercial relations between Central 
American countries and Europe have, in the 
past, been retarded by inadequate facilities for 
the exchange of merchandise and we should 
be happy in the knowledge that the inaugura- 
tion and maintenance of our intransit service 
has contributed and is contributing its small 
share to the improvement of this condition 
and, more especially, in the widening of mar- 
kets for the products of our Southern neigh- 
bors. 


Typical Unirrutr Banana babies are Harold and Gerald, 
two-year old sons of Mr. A. Hoffman, Fruit Dispatch 
Company, Acting Resident Manager at Portland, Oregon 
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| (Compiled by Purchasing Department) B 
| / 
i i 
| Don’t forget to state on requisition when material is required. > 
5 

3 S * ‘ ” ey 

| Don’t state material is required ‘‘at once’ or “rush” unless you iT 
' mean it—this is costly. B 
=) 

| Don’t fail to give clear and full information on requisitions. I 
(BY 

@ Don’t forget to order in time—cables are costly. | 
Don’t fail to give past references, if available. i 


Don’t fail to show manufacturers’ numbers when ordering arts 
£ 
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and spares for machinery. |) 
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Don’t forget that we have standardized many items. 


Don’t fail to check your requisitions with copies of our orders. 


jm) 


Don’t requisition material for future delivery and then cable for 
immediate shipment. 


Goma 


| Don’t fail to remember that material from stock costs more than is, 
| factory deliveries. ir 
(| Don’t forget when ordering electrical material to give current | 
a characteristics. | 
L on’t forget to consult Surplus Lists. i 
| Don’t forget that often by a slight change in specifications pres- | 
io ent stock or surplus material in other Divisions may be » 
| utilized. l 
| Don’t forget to show appropriation number. | 
a Don’t forget to send copies of requisitions pertaining to en- : 
gineering construction materials or equipment to Engineer- By 
| ing Department, Boston. | 
(8) (B) 
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Don’t forget the Spanish declaration. 
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United Fruit Company 
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